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The Most Leautifid 


Car in. nertca 


Paige cars have long since demonstrated their in- 
dependence of all “price fields.” 

American men and women now buy a Paige -not 
because of the price tag which is attached to 
it—but because of its well established reputa- 
tion as a fine mechanical product. 

On this basis, the Paige will always represent a 
“preferred investment” among motor cars. Its 
actual cost in dollars and cents will always be 
an important, but an altogether secondary, con- 

















sideration. 
/ Stratford “*Six-51"" seven-passenger $1595 f. o. b. Detroit 
/ Fairfield “‘Six-46"’ seven-passenger $1450 f. o. b. Detroit 
Linwood ‘‘Six-39"” five-passenger $1260 f. o. b. Detroit 
Brooklands ‘*Six-51"’ four-passenger $1795 f. o. b. Detroit 
Dartmoor *‘Six-39’’ 2 or 3 passenger $1260 f. o. b. Detroit 
Sedan **Six-39"” five-passenger $1875 f. o. b. Detroit 
Sedan **Six-51"" seven-passenger $2400 f. o. b. Detroit 
Town Car “‘Six-51”” seven-passenger $2850 f. o. b. Detroit 
Limousine ‘‘Six-51’” seven-passenger - $2850 f. o. b. Detroit 


Paige-Detroit Motor Car Company 
Detroit, Michigan 
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BATTERIES MADE 
BY THIS COM- 
PANY ARE USED: 


In a majority of the 
U. S. Submarines 

For Gun Firing in 
the U.S. Navy and 
Coast Defense 
Service 

For Automobile 
Starting and 
Lighting 

Almost exclusively 
by large Central 
Lighting and Pow- 
er Companies 

By the Telephone, 
Telegraphand 
Wireless Compa- 
nies 

In thousands of 
House Lighting 
Plants 

For both Pleasure 
and Commercial 
Electric Vehicles, 
Mine Locomo- 
tives, Industrial 
Trucks, Railway 

Signals, Battery 

Street Cars, Etc. 
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—one that will put new power 
dependability into the starting 
and lighting of your automobile. 


The ‘Exide’ Battery is the 
battery with the “blue-blooded” 


ancestry. In electric circles 
everywhere its name for years, has stood 
for thoroughness and quality in battery 
building—the battery that “costs most to 
make but least to use.” 


The “Exide” is the original Unit-cell 
battery. It also possesses other distinc- 
tive features, including the non-flooding 
filling plugs such as are used in the bhat- 
teries built by this Company for U. S. 
submarine service. 


The “xtde” is powerful and reliable 
in performance, easy to care for, and is 
built in every detsil for endurance and 
longevity. 


For your car—and for every car— 
there is an “Exide” especially designed 
and constructed to meet the special de- 
mands of its special service. 


“Exide” Service Stations in all prin- 
cipal cities. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERYCO. 


The oldest and largest manufacturer of Storage Batteries in the country 


1888 PHILADELPHIA, PA. 1917 


New York Boston Chicago Washington Denver San Francisco 
St. Louis Cleveland Atlanta Pittsburgh Minneapolis 
Kansas City Detroit Rochester Toronto 
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A Universal Battery—A Universal Service 


P 


In the Prest-O-Lite Storage Bat- 


tery 
ties 


degree of superiority which is im- 
possible with antiquated “rule- 
ofthumb” methods. Great mod- 


ern 


materials—and efficient workman- 
ship insure the utmost in battery 
power and life. Exacting tests of 
all batteries by leading motor car 
manufacturers prove this. 


P 


everywhere to help you keep your 
battery always in strong, healthy 


rest-O-Lite Storage Batteries are designed and built in correct types and sizes to meet 
exactly the requirements of every electric system — of every make of car. And back 
of this universal adaptability is a great, universal Prest-O-Lite Service System. 


condition. Prest-O-Lite Direct 
Factory Branchesand Prest-O-Lite 
Battery Service Stations carry 
stocks of new batteries and bat- 
tery parts for all cars—also, serv- 
ice batteries for your use while 
your old battery is recharged or 
repaired. 


, modern manufacturing facili- 
and scientific precision add a 


factories — carefully selected 


No matter who made your 
present battery, this expert bat- 
tery service— inspection, tests, 
repair or recharging —is available 


rest-O-Lite Battery Service is to you. 


Not onl 
backe 


DIRECT FACTORY 


Atlanta 
Baltimore 
Boston 
Buffalo 
Chicago 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland 
Dallas 
Davenport 
Denver 


Des Moines 
Detroit 
Indianapolis 
Jacksonville 
Kansas City 
Los Angeles 
Memphis 
Merritton 
Milwaukee 
Minneapolis 


San Antonio 


—and more than 600 specially appointed Prest-O-Lite 
Battery Service Stations in all parts of the country 


The Prest-O-Lite Co., Inc. 
U.S. Main Office & Factory: Indianapolis, Ind. 
Canadian General Office & Factory: Toronto, Ont. 


































BRANCHES 


Montreal 
New York 
Omaha 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 
San Francisco 
Seattle 
Syracuse 

St. Louis 

St. Paul 


Winnipeg 




















BATTERY 


a better battery but 
by Prest-O-Lite Service 
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| Lies Nailed 
By SENATOR JOHN SHARP WILLIAMS 
A SENATOR wants to persuade us that it 


is the rich man’s war and the poor 

man’s fight. I heard all that gam- 
mon and demagogy in the South after the 
Civil War. It was a lie then as it is now. 
I am getting very tired of somebody saying 
it is a Wall Street war. It is a lie. Wall 
Street and the money power of the capitalists 
did not sink the Lusitania and send to the 
judgment of God those men, women and 
children unshriven. Wall Street did not 
sink the Arabic. Wall Street did not sink 
the Sussex. Wall Street did not sink the 
Algonquin with the American flag on her 
main staff. 











Price Fixing and Bread 
U Bat: the pressure of public opinion the 


British Government has been compelled 

to secure a reduction in the price of bread. 
In this country the price of bread is not to be 
reduced during the continuance of the war. The 
new food bill fixes the minimum (not the maxi- 
mum) price of wheat at $2 a bushel until May 1, 
1919, and the President is authorized thereafter, 
until the close of the war, to determine what shall 
be a suitable guaranteed price to further stimulate 
production. This means that flour and bread 
are to be no cheaper and that in all probability 
they will be dearer, not this year but next, as 
the $2 price for wheat does not apply to this 
year’s crop. Food administrator Hoover plans 
to control this year’s wheat crop and to regulate 
the price of flour. The price of wheat this year 
is to be fixed by a commission. Next year the 
minimum price is fixed at $2 a bushel. 

It takes approximately five bushels of wheat 
to make a barrel of flour. If the farmer is guaran- 
teed $2 a bushel for wheat by the Government, the 
cost of raw material to the miller for the five 
bushels needed to make a barrel of flour will be 
810. To this he must add the cost of milling, 
handling, and transporting the grain. The con- 
sumer must add the cost of shipping the flour and 
the wholesaler’s and retailer’s profit, so that 
‘heaper flour is not in sight next year. If the new 
food law was intended to decrease the cost of 
living, it is a failure so far as the staff of life is 
concerned. 

Perhaps under stress of war we should stimulate 
he production of wheat, but isn’t. it quite as 
1ecessary to stimulate the production of potatoes, 
beans, cotton, wool, iron, coal and oil? While 
establishing a minimum price of $2 for wheat, 
‘he Government objects to the price of $3 a ton 
‘or bituminous coal. It guarantees $2 for a single 
bushel of wheat, but objects to paying $3 for 
2,240 pounds of coal. It demands that the pro- 
ducers of coal, iron, copper, lumber, oil, leather 
and all other commodities that the Government 
requires shall sell them, not at the market price, 
but at the price the Government may fix, which is 
much lower than the market price. It also in- 
sists that our producers must sell to the Allies at 
the same low price, but the Allies permit their 
producers to get as much as they can from us. 

The Government is engaged in a very hazardous 


business when it undertakes to fix prices of any- 
thing for anybody. The minimum price of $2 a 
bushel for wheat may give a just profit to 
a farmer with a large farm, favorably located, 
and only a small profit to another who tills 
the soil under adverse conditions. There is 
no uniformity of cost in tilling the soil, or in the 
manufacture of supplies, or the production of 
raw material. The Federal Trade Commission 
admits that the cost of production varies in dif- 
ferent localities. It is no wonder, therefore, that 
business has been seriously disturbed by reports 
regarding the arbitrary fixing of prices for the 
commodities the Government may need. 

There is another danger in fixing the minimum 
price of wheat at $2 a bushel. Suppose that, in 
view of the prospects of an assured profit in wheat, 
the farmers devote their lands largely to the pro- 
duction of that one crop in 1918. Would not a 
scarcity of other crops and much higher prices for 
them naturally follow? The question of price fixing 
is perplexing. We have voted to give the farmer 
the benefit of a fixed minimum price for all the 
wheat he can produce. The law doesn’t protect 
the consumer against a higher cost than $2 a 
bushel for wheat, and the higher cost of flour and 
bread. The farmer, if he is not satisfied with $2 
a bushel, can refuse to sell his wheat, limit the 
market supply and put up the price as high as he 
may see fit. If this high price should attract the 
foreign producers they will be shut out from our 
market because the new food law authorizes the 
President to put a tariff on wheat. 

We may as well come to the conclusion that the 
prices of wheat, flour and bread are not to come 
down. Don’t blame the miller or the baker. 
Blame your member of Congress. Congress 
passed the bill and the President signed it. It 
was a war measure. We can solace ourselves 
by the thought that when we pay a higher price 
for our daily bread we are doing our bit, with 
every bite. 


War Purposes 


ACIFISM and Prussianism represent the 
two extremes upon -war. The one de- 
plores it; the other glorifies it. The one 

says no good thing ever came out of war; the 
other says that without war man and nations be- 
come soft and effeminate, that it is humanity’s 
most ennobling force. Between these two posi- 
tions is the more reasonable ground that, even if 
war does not directly produce good results, it, at 
least, releases forces that make for human better- 
ment; that under its strain and stress it compels 
a spirit of sacrifice too often unknown in days ot 
peace and ease. 

The Old Testament might almost be called a 
book of wars. All of these wars were interpreted 
by the prophets as Jehovah’s method of disciplin- 
ing the people. There is no nation engaged in the 
conflict now raging which has not been changed 
by its iron discipline. Men said that France was 
decadent. The world thought France was all for 
pleasure, and France, too, did not take herself 
seriously. The war has revealed France to the 
world and to herself as still possessing the soul of a 
conquering race. France, who before scoffed at 
religion, has again learned to pray. 

To America, the war will mean a call from the 
materialism, from the pursuit of wealth and plea- 
sure for which the world chiefly knows .us, to 
higher spiritual aims. One compensation for the 
awful havoc of war is that the suffering it inflicts 
calls men back to those elements of character in the 
individual and the nation which abide forever. 


The Plain Truth 


USSIA! The re-assuring words that Elihu Root 

brought from Russia were timely. It seems that 
conditions in Russia are far different from those that 
sensational dispatches had described. It is easy, how- 
ever, to realize that local outbreaks might be so grossly 
exaggerated as to-be regarded as indicative of general 
conditions. The frightful mob violence in East St. 
Louis which developed into a race war, the forceful 
resistance to conscription in parts of Oklahoma and 
declarations for peace by pacifists in Washington might 
lead a person in Russia to a false conception of con- 
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ditions in the United States. It is fortunate that dur- 
ing the turmoil of the Russian revolution a mission from 
the United States, headed by its ablest statesman, 
was at hand to remove the false impressions created 
by German spies and to give fresh assurance to the 
Russian people of our friendship. These assurances 
carried great weight. We congratulate Mr. Root and 
his associates on the success of their mission. 


IGHTER! A born fighter was General Harrison 

Gray Otis, just deceased. Some men fight, but 
not from conviction. Others have convictions, but not 
of sufficient strength to make them fight. General 
Otis was a fighter because he believed in, and stood for, 
things that were worth fighting to maintain. Although 
61 years of age when the Spanish-American War broke 
out, this veteran of the Civil War volunteered for service 
and was made brigadier-general of volunteers. Upon 
his discharge at the close of the war he was brevetted 
major-general for meritorious conduct in action. As 
editor of the prosperous and influential Los Angeles 
Times, General Otis fought just as vigorously for the 
freedom of labor as he had ever fought in the armies 
of his country. After many years, the threats to 
do him harm culminated in the dynamiting of the 
Times building, resulting in the death of twenty-five 
employees and the injury of nineteen. The whole 
country was shocked by the crime, and the better 
element of organized labor repudiated it. Even after 
this his life was threatened, but General Otis went 
right on fighting for the causes he believed in and died 
in the harness in his eighty-first year. 


HARITY! Striking facts are brought out by 

Comptroller Travis concerning the enormous cost 
of the charitable institutions of New York State. Last 
year 10,269 inmates were cared for in 19 institutions 
by 2,400 employees at a per capita cost of $225. Of the 
more than three million dollars appropriated by the 
Legislature $1,793,000 was for mainterance and 
operation, and $1,322,000, almost as much, was for 
personal services. Tax-payers, long perplexed by the 
excessive cost of public institutions, will continue to be 
perplexed as long as they remain part of the political 
system. The better plan for our orphan children, both 
from the standpoint of economy and welfare, is to 
place children in good, private homes where they may 
have the care of good men and women who take the 
place of fathers and mothers. Recently seventy-five 
children from the New York Foundling Hospital ac- 
companied by two Sisters of Charity and eight nurses 
started West for private homes carefully selected for 
them. Every year this hospital sends 400 or more 
children out for adoption. A certain percentage of 
public charges, because of physical and mental condi- 
tions, will get better care in a well-managed institu- 
tion than in a private home, but progressive communities 
try to avoid herding children in asylums and orphan- 
ages. A good home with foster parents is the next best 
thing to a home with real parents. 


ISTRIBUTION! The Salvation Army reports 

that it has been unable to sell and almost unable to 
give away the surplus lettuce it has raised on its garden 
farms around Jersey City. Farmers near Albany, 
N. Y., ploughed under their spinach in some of the 
fields because it brought only 10 cents a barrel. Some 
vegetable crops in New Jersey were rotting on the 
ground because it did not pay to market them. What 
will happen when the yield of millions of acres planted 
throughout the country this year, under pressure of a 
general demand for increased output, is put on the mar- 
ket? The government estimates the value of these gar- 
den crops at $350,000,000. When this output is rushed 
upon the market who will be prepared to buy it, and 
what will become of the surplus? Have our govern- 
ing authorities, in connection with the plan of conserva- 
tion, considered that there must also be provision for 
the distribution of the excess supply of garden prod- 
ucts? Governor Whitman of New York and Governor 
Edge of New Jersey are taking this matter into most 
serious consideration and it has been called to the atten- 
tion of the authorities at Washington. Governor Edge 
suggests that the farmer be provided with automobile 
trucks to facilitate the distribution of his supplies to 
convenient and even remote communities. This is a 
sensible suggestion. Why not have our State Agricul- 
tural Colleges and the Federal Government consider 
this proposition, instead of devoting so much time and 
money to the distribution of seeds and the sending of 
instructors in canning and other processes not available 
in small communities? And why should one of the 
Agricultural Department officials, Mr. Vrooman, be 
stalking up and down the land denouncing dealers in 
foods as “pirates” and assailing the speculators as alone 
responsible for the high cost of living, when curtailment 
of speculation is disarranging the machinery of dis- 
tribution so necessary in a country as large as ours. 
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A Week of the War 


ACH week it becomes increasingly evident that, 
short of peace by negotiation, we are in for a long, 
hard war. The'recent political upheaval in England 

was a reflection of general public recognition of that 
fact. Ever since the spring of 1915 the British public 
has been hoping to see the next great Allied drive break 
through the German front in the west. Responsible 
statesmen, competent military leaders and the better- 
informed minority of the public had no such expecta- 
tion, but for reasons of policy they made little attempt 
to disillusion the optimistic majority. It was the 
Russian collapse and the meager results of the Flanders 
offensive that brought general recognition of what 
thoughtful and intelligent people always knew. In 
France, after the abrupt ending of the spring offensive 
in the Aisne, there came the same awakening of the 
public, and the stormy secret sessions of the French 
Chamber of Deputies were the direct result. It took 
several months for the same conviction to cross the 
Channel into England. The realization has not yet 
crossed the Atlantic to this 
country, so far as the gen- 


By HENRY FARRAND GRIFFIN 


reasonably safe defensive in the west and still continue 
to drive on in the east. Von Mackensen’s recent at- 
tacks were directed from the neighborhood of Kimpo- 
lung, across the mountains toward the valley of the 
River Sereth. Down the valley of this river runs an 
important railroad, which seems to be the objective of 
Von Mackensen’s offensive. If he captures this rail- 
road line we shall probably see the Rumanians evacu- 
ate the province of Moldavia, all that remains to them 
of their country, abandon their temporary capital at 
Jassy and fall back across the River Pruth into the 
Russian province of Bessarabia. If this should occur, 
the Germans would be little more than a hundred miles 
from Odessa, the great Russian port on the Black Sea. 
The Germans probably can and will drive on to Odessa 
—if they are able to spare enough men and materials 
from the western front. It is important for the Allies 
to see that this “if’’ is made to loom large in the German 
calculations or else all prestige in the Balkans will be 
thrown to the four winds. 


in the entire North Sea from Scotland to Norway, 
using methods that have already proved successful in 
the Straits of Calais. There are plans for the develop- 
ment of the torpedoplane and great acrial attacks on the 
German sea bases. Others would attempt to close in 
the Bay of Helgoland with mine fields laid under the 
protection of the battlefleet’s guns. If the German 
fleet could be tempted out to interfere with the execu- 
tion of this plan—then so much the better, for the 
Allied fleet would be ready and waiting. The advocates 
of the mine-laying plan are rather given to minimizing 
the advantages of a naval defensive with the aid of 
formidable coast fortifications, submarines, mine fields 
and aircraft operating from land bases nearby. The 
Dardanelles fiasco was an object lesson of how costly a 
naval attack may be under such conditions, and we 
can be sure that the Bay of Helgoland is infinitely better 
protected than the Dardanelles. It has been an- 
nounced that there is soon to be an Allied war council 
on questions of naval-policy, and the merits of these 

various plans of action will 
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It will in time, and the re- WAAL 
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be interesting to observe. 
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major gains, 
but the Ger- 
man resistance. was. stub- 
born and at critical points 
vigorous counter - attacks 
stayed the Allied advance. 
Both British and French 
troops were engaged along 
the line in Flanders, and 
succeeded in the main in 
holding all their recent gains 
and in some quarters con- 
siderably strengthened their 
positions. At no_ point, 
however, did they drive in 
a wedge deep enough seri- hy IN SPAIN 
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\ CONTINUED GERMAN 


VON MACKENSEN 
DRIVES INTO ROUMANIA 


doubtless be duly weighed 
at the proposed conference. 


RTHUR HENDER- 
SON’S resignation 
from Lloyd George’s cab- 
inet as a result of disagree- 
ment over the 


British Stockholm 
Political peace confer- 
Crisis ence promises 

tohaveresults 
Over of  consider- 


Stockholm able import- 
Conference ance. It should 
be remem- 

pooltkce bered that Lloyd George 
POBJECTIVE OF} was enabled to form a 
GERMAN government with a work- 
cee ing majority in Parliament 
ry only by the support of 
& Henderson and other British 
labor leaders. If the other 
leaders follow Henderson, 
Lloyd George’s position will 
be difficult. It is by no 
means certain, however, 
that many of them will do 
so. Some have clearly in- 
dicated that they will not. 
At the same time, Hender- 
son appears to have the 
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man line. The Canadians 
resumed the offensive before 
Lens and succeeded in oc- 
cupying the larger part of the town. The Germans 
clung desperately to many strong positions among the 
ruins and the work of dislodging them proceeded slowly 
and at considerable cost in casualties. Both Germans 
and French attacked along the western front at various 
points from the neighborhood of St. Quentin to Alsace. 
Neither was able to record any important gains in the 
confused and intermittent fighting that flared up in 
the Aisne, in the Champagne, near Verdun, in the St. 
Mihiel salient and in the mountains of Alsace. As 
previously stated, the Allies held the initiative, and 
they confined their serious efforts to the Flanders 
front. 


HE German offensive in the east has now assumed 

clearer outlines, and seems to be dividing into two 
major thrusts in different directions: one from Galicia 
to the east toward, or across, the Russian border; the 
other from Bukowina to the 
southeast into Rumania. The 
latter is the more important drive 
with possibilities of very serious 
consequences. In Galicia, either the Austro-German 
attack is not being pressed home so hard, or else the 
Russian resistance has become stiffer. It is difficult to 
tell which is the case. The famous German general, 
Von Mackensen, who swept the Rumanians out of 
their capital, Bucharest, and occupied two-thirds of 
their country last year, is directing the present drive 
into the remnant of free Rumania. With the existing 
disorganization of the Russian armies, the Rumanians 
can look for little help from that quarter, and their peril 
seems great. The amazing thing is that the Germans 
have the resources in men and materials to maintain a 


German Drive 
Into Rumania 


NEWS SALIENTS ON THE MAP OF EUROPE 


ECENT announcements of shipping losses clearly 
indicate that the submarine campaign is far from 
being under control. As a result there has been an 
increasing demand from the younger officers of both 
British and American navies for 
more vigorous offensive action 
against the German submarine 
bases. Farragut’s ‘“Damn_ the 
torpedoes!”’ is quoted by the fanatics who want to pile 
up the British and American battlefleets on the German 
mine fields. But it is worth remembering that the 
occasional, erratic torpedo of Farragut’s day and the 
deadly modern mine field of high explosives are 
rather different propositions, and Farragut, if he were 
alive, would probably be one of the first to admit it. 
At the same time there are many competent naval 
experts who believe the Allies have by no means made 
the most of their overwhelming superiority in ships 
and guns. Particularly so, since the addition of the 
large and efficient American fleet to the Allied resources. 
We can understand that the Allies dare not risk the 
margin of safety in battleships that gives them un- 
disputed control of the seas above the surface, though 
not below. But when that margin is definitely as- 
sured, is there not a surplus that might be safely risked 
in more venturesome naval operations against the sea 
bases in Belgium and Germany? That is the question 
so many of the younger British and American naval 
officers are asking more and more insistently. And 
unless some other means of checking the submarine 
are speedily devised, it looks as if the pressure of public 
opinion would soon compel the Allied,naval authorities 
to more vigorous offensive action. Various lines of 
action have been proposed. There are projects to net 


Demand for 
Naval Offensive 


rank-and-file of trade union 
membership with him. 
When he appeared before 
the British Labor Conference in London and 
urged that delegates be sent to Stockholm the vote 
on the proposition was 1,046,000 for, and 550,000 
against. Subsequently many important labor leaders 
denounced Henderson’s action, and the president of 
the sailors’ union announced that no vessel carrying 
delegates to Stockholm would be permittec to leave 
port. It will be remembered that this same sailors’ 
union did actually prevent the departure of British 
delegates to the first Stockholm conference, and the 
present threat is by no means an idle one. As a result 
of the whole wrangle the political line-up in England is 
rapidly shifting about, and Lloyd George’s position 
becomes more and more difficult. It is quite within 
the bounds of=possibility that before the crisis is over 
there will be changes much more important than the 
resignation of one or two ministers. 

The downfall of the Lloyd George government in 
all probability would be followed by an appeal to the 
country in a new general election, and what the result 
would be is highly problematic. In spite of the many 
difficulties of such a proceeding the British soldiers 
in the field would certainly insist upon an opportunity 
to vote in a general election. It should be remembered, 
too, that women will have a vote in the next British 
election. Add to these considerations the present 
tense and dangerous political situation in Ireland, and 
the reluctance of British politicians to force a new elec- 
tion will be readily understood. That is the explana- 
tion of the support Mr. Asquith gave Lloyd George in 
the recent parliamentary debate on the Stockholm 
conference and Henderson’s resignation. The indica- 
tions are clear, however, that British public opinion 
is rapidly getting beyond the control of political leaders. 
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New Jersey Answers the Call 


Photos by JAMES H. HARE, Staff War Photographer 
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weighed ACCEPTING THE COUNTRY’S CALL 
nference. By means of the National Guard draft, which went into effect on August 5, the country added ap | awaiting certain supplies. New Jersey Infantry, seen above, show the good work that has been done in 
proximately 400,000 soldiers to its fighting men. Many of the units are fully equipped, but others are yet their drilling at Sea Girt, where 4,000 of the state troops have been encamped at the state training station 
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to leave The Sea Girt training camp is admirably situated near the ocean front. The company streets, officers’ The movement of National Guard divisions to their new cantonments was delayed until! the middle of August 
quarters and “business blocks” of the camp are seen in the picture. In the background is the ocean. by failure of contractors to have the camps ready. Virtually all units were ready to entrain on August 5, 
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PASSING IN REVIEW 
New Jersey’s mounted men saluting Major-General Bell, Department of the East, as he reviewed them Bell on his inspection and were gratified at his expression of satisfaction. When these men get to France 
when the troops entered Federal service. Governor Edge and Brig.-General Barber accompanied General they will probably serve without mounts, as many cavalry troops of the states are training as infantry. 








TO BEAT THE WAY TO 
BERLIN 


The marines, who always take 
great pride in their initiative and 
in being first on the ground, are 
now enthusiastic over their $60, 
000 subscription to the French 
War Loan. They are making up 
for their small numbers in. their 
“ésprit.” 


WITH THE 


The American troops in France are probably the 


of the belligerents 


Thousands of cases of canne 
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all the supplies are sent from the United States 
3 of beef are required week): to supply 
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MESS TIME FOR THE SOLDIERS OF THE SEAS 


1 wy 


LINING UP FOR MESS 


The soldiers of this company fill the company street, ready to make a run on the “bank” with their tin cups, battles and active field work in addition to long hikes. 
plates, knives and forks. Troops in France are putting in eight hours a day hard work at trench digging, sham patronized. Incidentally the mess would arouse the envy of many of us who have remained at home. 


best fed of the soldiers of any | the division already in France 
against Germany is that involved in maintaining the open waterway to France 
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EXCLUSIVE PICTURES FOR LESLIE’S 


One of the greatest problems in waging war 


in order to carry supplies to the army and the allied countries 


The result of all this work is that the mess is well 
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ARMY NOW IN’ FRANCE 


FROM THE PICTORIAL PRESS 























REVIEW IN CAMP 








Since the American army went into camp in France the weather intensive training of the men. Officers and non-commissioned 
has been exceedingly disagreeable and ceremonials have been officers are receiving particular instruction in “‘scientific’’ work 
virtually dispensed with. But there has been no let up in the | in the trenches and the men are put through sham battles. 
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THE MARINE’S OUTFIT 


lhe Marine’s outfit does not differ greatly from that of the infantryman’s. Without rifle, the com- 
plete load amounts to about 32 pounds. It is divided into the pack, the belt and articles attached 
to it, and the haversack. 

















AMERICAN AND 
FRENCH OFFICERS 


Major-General Sibert, who 
will command the Ameri- 
can troops ac the front in 
France, is seen here in the 
center surfounded by Amer- 
ican and French officers. 
He has just finished mak 
ing an inspection of the 
American camp. Both 
General Pershing and Gen- 
eral Sibert have urged the 
men of the new army to for- 
get individual liberties and 
subordinate tlhemselves to 
discipline. We do not want 
automatic soldiers,” says 
General Pershing, but we 
want every soldier to real- 
ize that he is a potential offi- 
cer and to make a good com- 
manding officer he must pre- 
serve his initiative and 
executive ability and think 
for himself. 














THE AMERICAN CAMP 
The area of the American camp is constantly being enlarged and now covers several square adoption of khaki in place of their more distinctive uniform of forest green. This is because 
miles, The-United States Marines are dejected over the order which will necessitate their the green uniform looks like the German field gray after it has been in service a short time. 





American News. 
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URUGUAY AND THE 
STATES 

When the men from.Admiral Caperton 

squadron reached the main plaza of Mon- 


UNITED 


tevideo they were greeted by this beautiful 
arrangement of the ensigns of their own 
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in the Service 


| “Go Mahe the World Safe for Democracy” 





George R. Beach 
Robert Deming WA 
William Hill 





Vincent Howell 
Tathaniel Mann 
Wakeman Porter 
Harold W. Vassar 








Ligar A. Bowen 
William Finnimore 
Korman Howell 
William J. Kelley 
Samuel 0. Massey 
David W Sherwood 











HOW ONE CHURCH RECOGNIZES ITs 


HEROES 


The churches of the United States have been 
a leading influence in securing enlistments in 


the service since the declarati 


various methods of extending re 
men who have volunteered have been worked 
out. Many churches have * Rells of Honor” 


similar to that seen above. 


roll hangs in Christ Church (Protestant Epis- 


copal), Ballston Spa, N. Y. 
framed as a memorial and on it 


names of the men of the church who are en- 


rolled in the United States or 


on of war, and 
cognition to the 
This particular 


It is a scroll 
are written the 


Allied service. 
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Chicago and her quota of the new National Army celebrated on August 
5th with a parade of 8,000 drafted men, 4,000 student officers from Fort 


wire 
WITH CAPERTON AT MON- 
TEVIDEO 
A vast welcoming crowd is seen 
above surging around Rear-Ad- 
miral Caperton just after he 
landed at Montevideo, Uruguay. 
In thefleft background is the 
Admiral’s flagship. Directly 
over his head is a great arch of 
welcome. The crowd stretched 
along the waterfront for half a 
mile on both sides of the arch. 
The American squadron in South 
greeted 
everywhere with great enthusiasm. 


American waters was 


Sheridan and 3,000 National Guardsmen, 


country and Uruguay, hung from a statu 
of Liberty, unshackled. 
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The ranks of the new army men 
were crowded with conscripts of foreign birth or parentage. 


THE LAST OF SANTO DOMINGO’S BANDIT GENERALS eae 
When Vencenti Tico and 200 of his men were captured by Colonel Thorpe, Captain Roben and Sergeant West 
of the United States Marine Corps, the most dangerous bandit in the Dominican Republi¢ was disposed of. 
The marines did not lose a single man in the surprise attack which resulted in the capture of Tico. — Later the 


bandit was shot in attempting to escape. Tico stands directly over the X. 











CHICAGO PARADES HER INFANT “SAMMIES” metas 


negroes, Chinese, Lithuanians, Poles and Germans, also the determined 
faces of men from American schools and families. The parade was re- 
viewed by Major General T. H. Barry, commander of the Central Depart- 


There were ment, and the Russian mission, headed by Boris A, Bakhmetieff, 
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Let Us Get Down to Business 


America Should Insist on a Full and Complete Plan 


Jor Co-operation Among the Allies 















By FRED B. PITNEY 


GREAT opportunity offers for America to add one to England. It was a week later before the first loan of 

more to its essential works of war. It is to introduce $100,000,000 to France was announced. At once, there was 

real, thorough-going co-operation into the work of the — the question of what the Fremch Mission had been doing. On 
Allies. Lack of co-operation has been one of the curses of the — the return to France it was explained that the French Mission 
Allies throughout the war. When the Viviani-Joffre Mission had been going around the 
got back to Paris, there immediately began to be heard a certain country getting a great re- 
criticism on the work it had done. This criticism had been in ception. Meanwhile, the 
being and quietly growing all the time the Mission was in British Mission, letting the 
America. As soon as it returned to France, the expression cheers wait, was quietly but 
became open, It was that the French Mission had received most earnestly at work in 
the enthusiasm, the cheers and the handshaking, but the Washington getting the 
British Mission had obtained the money and material. material benefits. 

The first evidence of this came to Paris while the Mission was The worst feature of the 
still in America. Immediately after America entered the war explanation was that it 
the Paris newspapers carried cable dispatches from America came from inside the Mis- 
saying that this country intended to lend France at once — sion. It is pretty generally 
$1,000,000,000 as an acknowledgment of the debt America understood here that the 
had owed to France from Revolu- | French Mission explained in 
tionary days. The first talk was of | Washington that France’s 
a gift, then it was to be a loan, but need was men more than 
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UNITED always France was to have the first money. Nevertheless, the 

assistance from America. fact that before the French 
’ aperto > . . . . . . . e 
ek tt ie. After the Mission arrived in this Mission was twenty-four 

this beautiful country there was great enthusiasm hours at sea on its return mec propa sed 
of their own in France over the reception here. journey, explanations were CAPTAIN ANDRE TA 
from a statu But only a few days had passed given of how the British As French High Commissioner to the 
kled. . vs ee . e $s United States Captain Tardieu is the 
4 When the cables carried the ai- had beat the French to it 


greatest single influence in working out 


nouncement of a $200,000,000 loan (Continued on page 264) the problems of cooperation. 
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rgeant West 
disposed of. 


Later the 














AT NATHAN HALE’S STATUE spires 
Bluejackets of France and the United States are seen grouped at the feet of Mac- 
\Monnie’s Nathan Hale, in City Hall Park, New York. In the present world crisis 

(he many sentimental ties between the two republics have drawn the people and . j i ; 
fighting men of both nations closer to each other than ever a tng These American soldiers are receiving instruction in the use of the gas mask from a F rench officer. The influence of the French 
’ army and the many lessons it has learned in its three years of war will be felt and appreciated by American troons. The fighting 
nucleus of the American aviation corps was formerly the Lafayette Escadrille of the French army and other branches of the 
service will reflect the teaching of French instructors. The more complete the cooperation of the American, British and French 
armies, the sooner will the war end, 





IN AN AMERICAN CAMP IN FRANCE sight thi 
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: LNNS VANTA RAILAOAD 
TO REBUILD FRANCE’S RAILROADS agp paiin 
The 19th Engineers, Railway, has been recruited from railway shopmen to rebuild shops and locomotives aids this country could extend would be in helping the French railroad system which has suffered greatly in 


of French railroads. When the United States entered the war it became known that one of the greatest the past three years. This picture is of the Pennsylvania Railroad’s contingent in the railroad regiment. 
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FARMS OF FRANCE 
TILLED BY THE ENEMY 
With cheerful philosophy and 
sober industriousness the Ger- 
man prisoners in France are 
settling down to making the 
best of things. From the 
standpoint of the government 
and those who direct the na- 
tion’s energies in wealth pro- 
duction, the important thing 
about prisoners is the work 
they can do. In France, a 
careful system has been 
evolved to sort out every kind 
of artisan, craftsman and la- 
borer and assign him where 
his abilities are most in de- 
mand, The farm laborer has 
been sent to the farming dis- 
tricts, the stone-mason and 
the carpenter to the towns 
and villages in need of recon- 
struction. France has been 
singularly fortunate in that 
most ef her prisoners are 
Germans, who are among 
the best all-round work- 
ers in the world. A large num- 
ber of German prisoners have 
had a technical training or pos- 
sess special skill in addition to 
the patient, plodding, per- 
severing temperament born 
of centuries of Teuton dom- 

ination over the people. 
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UNDOING THE WORK OF THEIR 
GUNS 
One of the problems confronting the warring 
nations is the handling of prisoners. Charges 
and counter-charges regarding their care and 
treatment have been made by all the belliger- 
ents. The British have frequently alleged that 
British prisoners in Germany have not been 
treated with even the minimum consideration 
which war demands. Perhaps the good reports 
the British and French make of the efficiency 
of the German prisoner is in no little way due to 
the treatment he receives at the hands of his 
captors. The German prisoners seen here are 
rebuilding a destroyed chateau 


























OLD 'TASKS IN A NEW 
LAND 
German prisoners have invari- 
ably weleémed the opportunity 
to be back at their own work 
instead of idling in prison 
camps. Due to the fact that 
most all of them have been of a 
peaceful nature, guarding them 
has become almost perfunctory, 
and their good behavior has 
made a marked impression on 
their captors. Warfare’s irony 
of fate decrees that these cap- 
labeled German prisoners should 
rebuild the very houses their 
own shells have- demolished. 
Perhaps the most striking char- 
acteristic of the Teuton prisoner 
has been his religious attitude. 
Wherever a considerable number 
of German prisoners have been 
interned, there churches and 
chapels for religious observances 
soon appeared, for among the 
masses of the German people 
there is an underlying founda- 
tion of reverence. Once away 
from the maddening influence 
of the firing line, the German 
prisoner has sought fellowship 
in the House of God. The 
prisoner seen above is building 
rabbit houses, while those at 
the left are rebuilding a house 
from the stone blocks of ene 
that has been destroyed by 
German artillery. 
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People ‘Talked About 













































HARRIS & EWING 


HEADS NORWEGIAN 
MISSION 

The latest mission to the United States 
comes from neutral Norway and is 
headed by Dr. Fridtjof Nansen, 
Arctic explorer, scientist and writer. 
The entry of the United States into 
the war and the subsequent restric- 
tions on trade with neutral nati}ns 
made it necessary for Norway to send 
a commission to this country to work 
out the commercial problems involved 
































BOLDERLUNI 
ADMIRAL MAYO AND CAPTAIN 
HOOD 
Admiral Henry T. Mayo, (to the left) 
Commander of the Atlantic fleet, is seen 
here on the deck of the Texas with 
Captain John Hood. Admiral Mayo 
will shortly be retired automatically 
from active service by the age limit. 


COPYRIGHT ROGER SHERMAN STUDIO 


VON HINDENBURG’S NEPHEW 





BAKER 
THEY DO IT IN RUSSIA 
Being a girl instead of a boy always had been 
distasteful to Dorothy Schiedel, a fourteen-year- 
old Petoskey (Mich.) girl. When news of Russia’s 
women soldiers reached her, she decided to fight 
in France. So she donned an old uniform of her 
brother, who was in the National Guard, cut her 
locks and started on a “hike” which took her 
more than 200 miles. Officers at Caledonia, near 
Grand Rapids, discovered her identity, and lodged 
her in the jivenile department of the sheriff's 
residence in Grand Rapids. Dorothy said she 
had intended to get in the army some Way. 


Paul Francis Schlick, Yale 1917, who is 
a nephew of General von Hindenburg, is 
serving in European waters with the 
United States Navy as an enlisted man. 
His mother is a sister of the German 
field marshal At Sheffield Scientific 
School young Schlick specialized in 
mechanical engineering and studied naval 
construction. Before he was graduated 
in June he enlisted. He had already 
placed in the hands cf the Navy Depart- 
ment two inventions which are being 
tried out. One is an anti-submarine 
device and the other is of a nature not 
disclosed. At Yale he was called 


“Hindy.” 


KaDEL & U:ERKE 
HEAD OF ¢ ATHOLIS PARTY IN 
GERMANY 

Herr Mathias Erzberger is probably 
the greatest single influence in th 
peace movement in Germany As 
chief of the Clerical Center party he 
has been the mouthpiece of the Pop« 
and the Austro-Hungarian peace advo 
cates, He was leader of the Reichs- 
tag revolt which overthrew Chancel 
lor von Bethmann Hollweg and has 
declared he could bring about official 
peace negotiations if he could only 
have a talk with the B itish Prime Min 
ister, He is suid to have perfect “work 
ing connections” with Austria and the 
Vatican. Herr Erzberger is of R 

veltiaa enthusiasm and strenu 































































ANOTHER CONGRESSMAN OFF 
TO THE WAR 


Victor Heintz (at the right), Republi 
ean Congressman from Cincinnati has 


v 


left Congress to go with his regiment, 
the First Ohio Infantry, as captain 
and adjutant, for European service 


He is the second Congressman t 
resign his office to join the colors, 
Representative Gardner of Massachu 
elts, likewise Republican, having 
resigned from Congress several weeks 
go. He is now serving as a colonel 
At the left is Col. William C. Procter 
formerly colonel of the First Ohio 








HAWRIS & 11 
HEAD OF AMERICAN FORESTRY 
WORK IN FRANCE 
Henry S. Graves, chief of the United 
States Forest Service, is in France as a 
major in the Engineer Corps in charge 
of the forestry work for the army. Majur 
Graves’s work is to learn the lumber con 
ditions abroad and to adapt the resources 
of America to those conditions. 
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F you had all the money you 

really needed for comfortable 

existence, how would you em- 
ploy your time? 

“T would employ it in doing some- 
thing useful, something constructive, 
something for humanity.” 

That’s what they all say. Most 
of them, however, keep right on 
making more, and more, and still 


‘ 
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not how—ihese two men failed, by 

reason of their differences of opinion, 

( } , O T( to build ships. The mammoth ship 
< 


program, designed by the American 
Government to meet the onslaughts 
of the submarines, was at a standstill. 
Lloyd George had said the great 
need of the hour was ships, more 
ships and still more ships. In order 
to eliminate even the possibility of 


more. The garnering of gold catches ~— HTg¢y Edward N. Hurley, Once a Railroad Fireman, Became Master of ‘ther discussicn, or the vindication 


and holds most men who have made 
a million. They like to see it pile 
up and multiply. 

Edward N. Hurley was like most 
other men in that he had dreamed 
that if the wolf could be turned from 
the door permanently he would withdraw from the money 
contest and do something constructive for his country. 
He was unlike most others in that he lived up to his ideal. 

Possessed now of a moderate income, he works fourteen 
hours a day for the Government. As chairman of the 
reorganized Shipping Board, and president of the 
Emergency Fleet Corporations, he is the pivotal part of 
the Government's shipbuilding and ship operation enter- 
prise. He is virtual master of all the shipping of the 
United States. He is in supreme charge of the expendi- 
ture of seven hundred and fifty million dollars for ships— 
three-quarters of a billion dollars. Another half billion 
shortly will be turned over to him by Congress for more 
ships. 

Hurley is now directing all the shipyards of the United 
States. All of them have been commandeered by the 
Government and are now under his control. He will 
be in command of the international shipping pool, 
directing the voyages and cargoes of all American ships, 
most British ships, and many of the ships of neutral 
nations. The property which he is to administer is 
worth many billions of dollars—more than the total 
capital of a score of the biggest corporations in the United 
States. The Government pays him a salary of $7,500 
a year. He would be just as well pleased to have no 
salary at all. He is fulfilling his ambition to do con- 
structive work for his country. 

There was a long period in Mr. Hurley’s life when the 
wolf remained at the door. As a fireman and engineer 
he toiled for many years over the hot furnace and boiler 
of a C. B. and Q. railroad engine. Small wages, were 
paid in those days. 

There was no eight-hour day and the standard of 
wages and living was not as high as at present. The 
foreman invariably took visitors to inspect Hurley’s 
engine. It was the model of the road, the cleanest, the 
best oiled, and the most faithful to the railroad schedule. 
That’s why they promptly made him an engineer. He 
carries his union card with him to this day. 

Back in eighty-eight—when he was twenty-four years 
old, Hurley became traveling salesman for the United 
States Metallic Packing Company. It was while he was 
with this company that he conceived the idea of pneu- 
matic tools. He knew there would be a demand for 
such articles. He worked at night over the idea. He 
didn’t hit upon the solution in a happy or inspired mo- 
ment. He gave all his spare time to the development of 
the idea. - That’s how he came to be the originator and 
chief developer of the pneumatic tool industry in the 
United States. There was nothing accidental about it. 
There never is anything® accidental in success. The 
man who works hardest usually gets there. The man 
who said that genius is the infinite capacity for 
taking pains had Edward N. Hurley in mind. 

No workman need ever bother to take the new 
Shipping Board chief by the lapel of the coat and tell 
him how the toilers in the mills, factories and ship- 
yards live through their romances or their tragedies. 
They needn’t tell him that their lives are not easy 
nor luxurious. He knows it. He has worked 
shoulder to shoulder with them. He has lived in 
the same kind of cubby-holes called rooms. He. 
knows the mind and the heart of labor. The world of 
labor was his world. All of it he saw, part of it he was. 

Meeting him now in his modest, rather bare offices 
in the old Interstate Commerce Building, with lumber 
kings, steel magnates, contractors, ship owners, and 
statesmes waiting outside for a word from him, it is not 
‘asy to recall the picture of the railroad man in fireman’s 
jumpers, vigorously oiling the wheels. But talk to him 


five minutes and you know that his heart has not changed. 

He was a thoroughbred then, and he’s a thoroughbred now. 
His forceful and striking personality, grounded now in wide 
business experience and knowledge of men and affairs, makes him 
as desirable a companion at an ambassador's table as he was, 


in the old days, at a luncheon of railroad employees. 

Was it any wonder that. President Wilson turned to 
Hurley when he needed a really big man to do a big man’s 
ch. G m . 
job? General Goethals had the confidence of the country 
and William Denman, although unknown to the public, had 
the confidence of the President. Somehow—it matters 


American Ship Construction and Operation 


By THOMAS F. LOGAN 


INTERNATIONAL FILM SERVICE 
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EDWARD N. HURLEY 


The American business man and the American workman may 

rest assured that the head of the Government’s shipbuilding 

program knows his job and will carry the work through  °o 
successful completion. 


by either side of a fixed opinion, the 
President decided to make a clean 
swcep—to start, as ke put it, “with 

a fresh sheet of paper.” 
He turned to Edward N. Hurley, 
the one successful business man 
of whose services he had previously availed himself 
repeatedly. Probably there is no other man in the 
country who has had more intensive training in the 
business of government as it touches the business of 
America. To show how Hurley reached the apex of his 
career it may be helpful to tell briefly of his career from 
the time he established the pneumatic tool industry in 
America. He organized and became president and 
treasurer of the Standard Pneumatic Tool Company, 
of Chicago. That was in 1896. He was faced with 
opposition in this country in financing his venture, and 
he gathered up his savings, took a steamer for England, 
and negotiated there for the sale of the English rights 
to his patents. “Here's what I’ve got—do you want it 
or don't you?” He didn’t waste much time in discus- 
sion. He demonstrated his device, and he obtained 
enough out of the deal to start the industry right in 
America. Later on he sold out here, but not befére he 
had gone into nearly every shipyard and showed them 
how they could save time and money using his devices. 
Sometimes fie sent his card in to the manager as president 
of the company which he owned. Again he would send 
in his card as agent, carrying his kit with him for a 
demonstration. Whichever method was the more help- 
ful was the method he used. * He came to know the men 
in nearly every shipyard in the United States. It was 
in this way he learned the fundamentals of shipbuilding. 

When he had finally made the business a complete 
success, he sold out, made a comfortable fortune out of 
it, and retired to farming and stock raising at Wheaton, 
Ill., a short distance from Chicago. He still owns a 
large interest in several big plants, but in retiring from 
all active business, he put himself in readiness to realize 
his dream of forgetting money-making and turning to 
something that would be of substantial benefit to his 
country without profit to himself. 

President Wilson about this time asked Mr. Hurley 
whether he would go to the Latin-American countries 
as a special trade commission to see how commercial 
relations between South and Central America and the 
United States could be furthered. Other commissions 
had been sent there and the reports made were rich with 
statistics of little practical use to the Government or to 
the business world. Hurley’s trip brought about a 
substantial increase in trade. His report was a business 
document, which told how relations could be improved 
and trade increased. The Government and the American 
business world acted on it. 

About the time Mr. Hurley was making his report, 
Congress passed the act establishing the Federal Trade 
Commission. Mr. Hurley, while in no sense a politician, 

had worked for the election of President Wilson, and 

as the President was desirous of having business 
represented on the commission, he asked Mr. Hurley 
to take one of the five places. He accepted and was 

elected vice-chairman. Later he became chairman. 

He won the confidence of the entire business world. 

He told them what the Government wanted to do 

for them, instead of to them, He talked the lan- 

guage of business men and they understood him. 

They also began to understand the Government 

a little better. They knew him as one of the 

most successful business men in the country, a 

men who had done what he was telling them to 

do, who practiced what he preached. He _ told 
them, for instance, that only ten per cent. of 
American business men knew the cost of production 
in their own business. “‘Until you know what each 
item costs you,” he said, ““you can’t know where you 
are making and where you are losing. Hire a good 


accountant; get a good system of costs, and’ plug up 

the bungholes.” He established a cost accounting 
system, which the Department of Commerce has now taken 
over and which has been of great benefit to the business 
world. 


That is merely a single instance, out of many, showing 
how he worked. 

Hurley knew business. He paid no attention to 
red-tape. He wouldn’t know a piece of red- tape, 
except as a useful ‘little friend to be used mn tying 
up a bundle of reports. He didn’t have merely a 

(Continued on page 267) 
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Whale Steak and Shark Chops 


By W. KE. AUGHINBAUGH 













































wonderful stage of civilization, had fish conveyed to them daily 
by relays of runners specially trained for this purpose to 
cross the Andes at an elevation of nearly 15,000 feet, 
and no meal was considered complete without 
this “‘brain-food,” for such it was regarded by 
these people. At one period in the history 
of Rome, Cato the Elder wondered “how 
that city was preserved wherein a fish was 
sold for more than an ox,” a striking 
compliment tending to show what a 
great alimentary value the old Romans 
placed on the denizenstof the deep. 
Custom has decreed that Friday 
should be the only fish day each 
week, and nothing is harder to 
overcome than custom. Reason, 
health, economy, the condition 
of the times, the law of supply 
and demand all suggest and 
urge that we eat fish more fre- 
quently. There are enough 
different ways of preparing fish 
and sufficient varieties of fish 
to cook in this country to pro- 
vide a new recipe once a day 
for a vear and not even exhaust 
the culinary possibilities. It is 
the foreigner and the naturalized 
citizens of this land who eat the 
greatest amount of fish per capita. 
Those who live too far from the 
sources of fresh fish supply can con- 
sume salt or smoked fish. No diet 
is more palatable or more nourishing 











THE THREAD OF THE FISHER 
LES BUREAI 


Dr. Hugh M. Smith, Commis- 
sioner of the Bureau of Fisheries 
of the United States, is doing more 
than any one else in the world to 
develop fish culture and the use of 
fish as a food in the United States 
Last vear the Bureau of Fisheries, 
under Dr. Smith’s supervision, 
planted more than 5,150,000,000 
fish spawn in the waters of the 
United States 


R. HUGH M. SMITH, 
Commissioner of the Bu- 
reau of Fisheries of the 

United States, and the world’s 
foremost authority on fish, says: 
‘The European War will benefit 
the masses of this country by 
bringing to their attention the fact 
that fish can advantageously supplant 
meats in every American home, and 
at the same time build better bodies 
less expensively. I believe I am safe in as- 
serting that within two vears whale-meat, a 
genuine table delicacy, will be preferred to 
beef, especially in the territory contiguous to our 
Atlantic and Pacific Coasts.” 

Whales have heretofore been caught for their oil and 
whalebone or else have been made into fertilizer. It is esti- 
mated that last year in American waters the carcasses of 
these sea giants thus wantonly wasted would represent 
in food equivalent between 30,000 and 35,000 head of 
steers. The flesh of all species of whales, porpoises, dol- 





CONSERVING THE SUPPLY OF FISH 
Each year the spring floods cause the rivers 
and creeks of the United States to overflow 


phins and other cetaceans is excellent for human con- their banks, carrying with them millions of 

sumption, and it is only a question of time when, both ry fish. The United States Fish Commis- 

fresh and preserved, it will be in demand and extensively em Saree eevee dagentenn teaeae thew 
‘S| . overflowed lands, secure the young fish and ‘ 
utilized. return them to the rivers, creeks and lakes. H 
Whales and porpoises are mammals, like cattle and Phe fish rescued last year amounted to over i 
sheep. In reality they are “meat” and not “fish. In smiduiialsabiie » 
i 


texture and appearance their flesh resembles beef, though 

the color is dark red and the flavor more like steak than anything else. It is absolutely 
devoid of all fishy taste and can be highly recommended to those who have the opportunity 
to purchase it. Each huge animal of the whale family is capable of furnishing about five 
tons of excellent food, worth 
approximately ten times more 
than when sold for oil, bone or, 
fertilizer. Recently residents of 
Seattle, Washington, and Port- 
land, Oregon, have been fortu- FROM THE NEW HALIBUT BEDS 
nately. able to buy whale meat. i Here is the first catch of halibut at the 














one of the fishing concerns in 1 my ie newly discovered fish grounds in 
f 


‘ > A : : ‘ iF " : Alaskan waters. The halibut from 
that region finding it more profit- , 

able to thus dispose of their { 
catch than to use it as formerly. | : { 4 
It sold in the market for ten ’ \' 
cents per pound and was \b : 
eagerly purchased by all classes 
of people and pronounced excel- 
lent. The best hotels, clubs and 
cafés featured it on their menus, 
and it was ordered by so many 
diners that the supply was speed- 
ily consumed. 

Canned porpoise and dolphin 
meat are also favorably regarded 
by many. Incidentally, it may 
be well to remark in this connec- 
tion that sword-fish, a dish for 


these waters are perhaps the finest 
fish in the world. 


than fish prepared by these old- 
fashioned methods, which, by 
the way, are so simple and 
so very economical that every 
householder can preserve fish 
as he may desire for future use. 
It is a fact that 98 per cent. of 
the American public have never 
tasted smoked ‘fish. The dis- 
agreeable name or the ungainly 
appearance of a fish should 
never interfere to | revent one’s 
using that fish for food pur- 
poses. Prejudice is an <xpen- 














epicures, is a true fish and not a MEETING THE RISE IN MEAT PRICES sive luxury. All fish, w::hout 
mammal. ; ; Cutting up a whale at a shore station. Every part of the whale is utilized, the meat being excellent food, the blubber making high one single exception, are good 
No country in the world has its grade oil, the whalebone being used for many purposes and the bone and re fuse material converted into fertilizer. to eat— far cleaner and more 


coasts, rivers, lakes and bodies nutritious than the best and 
of water populated with such a great variety of edible fish as has Anterica, and no most expensive meats. In the aqueous and alluvial systems of this country we 
people on earth have overlooked as have we Americans these wonderful natural have many what may be justly termed “neglected fish.” By that I mean fish 
food preserves. The Chumus, whom historians say lived in Peru 25,000 years which the rest of mankind consider delicacies, but which for some untenable reason 
before Christ, hundreds of miles inland from the sea, and who had reached a really (Continued on page 264) 





On the heels of a brilliant offensive on the Russian front, to which Russia was pointing as her denial of charges 
of unfaithfulness to her pledges to the Allies, came the alarming news that a German advance had turned the 
Russian offensive into a disastrous retreat and that mutiny had broken out within the Russian ranks. Revo- 
lutionary troops yielded miles of the Galician front and the Teutonic forces drove the Russians back on a line 


slie’s Ws ekly, Aegust 


SOLDIERS OF THE REPUBLIC 
that extended from the Baltic to the Black Sea and even reached as far south as the Caucasus. Towns without 
number yielded to the invader, thousands of prisoners were taken and hundreds of Russian guns were turned 
against the fleeing troops by the advancing enemy. In many instances the Russian infantry cut loose the 
artillery and baggage train horses, mounted them and rode away despite the resistance of the gunners. Supplies, 
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>UBLIC IN FUGHT BEFORE THE GERMAN ADVANCE 


s without ammunition and stores of all kinds were abandoned in the headlong flight toward the east. Then Alexander incidents in the great retreat and final stand was the part played by a women’s regiment. So commendable 
re turned Kerensky once more came to the front for Russia. The strength he exerted in an alarming crisis saved the was its work in re-establishing morale among the men troops that a great army of women is now forming 
loose the day. On July 29th, the Russians, with their back-bones stiffened by the appeals of Kerensky, began to “‘come in Russia with full recognition of the government. Mr. Elihu Root, bead of the mission to Russia, said 
Supplies, back,” the flood tide of retreat was stemmed and many towns were recaptured. Oné of the most dramatic | upon his return that the future of democratic Russia is assured because of the spirit of the people. 
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Gaorgas, Surgeon-G ral of tl 


Ar.ny, recent] Ir i lew 


water main thro the Amer 

Camp under th ipervision of 
American officer It is said tha 
the Ameri » Camp behind the 
French lines is a model in arm 
sanitation The railroad leadin 
to the camp has been double 
tracked and spurs and switches 
run here and there while road 
have been widened to 
date four vehicles abreast. Around 


the camp a large and act 
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WATER TANKS FOR THE Al 
While water is abundant in the neighborhood of the American Camp a 
precaution taken to protect the purity of the supply. Over 125 miles 
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FRATERNIZING 

The two little French children 

seen above are engaged in the 

most popular amusement open to 

the children of the sister republic 
teaching their language to the 

new Allies 


IN HONOR OF THE 
UNITED STATES 
On Independence Day 10,000 chil- 
dren carrying American flags 
paraded in Paris. The children of 
France are proving to be one of 
the great influences in creating the 
best of good will between the 
French people and the American 
troops, for their quick and ready 
wit is greatly appreciated by the 
alert soldiers who find themselves 
in the Old World for the first time. 
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| ment that has style and good looks. 
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Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


For Your Protection 


The appearance of a rain-coat does 


ra 
He not reveal its usefulness. Waterproof 
“ and wearproof qualities are not visible. 
é Therefore, we have placed a mark 


¥| of identification on our coats—a 
" label which bears the name Raynster. 

' A name and label which assure you 
| a garment of quality. 


Raynsters are made for men and 
women, boys and girls. They are 
made in a variety of styles to meet 
every purse and purpose. Made to 
| give you a waterproof, wearproof gar- 


9 gas es 


Sane 


Raynsters are simply the best rainproof 
clothing that money, skilled labor and experi- 
ence can produce. 


If your dealer does not have 
Raynsters in stock, he can get them 
for you. Write us for booklet 
showing different styles. 





United States Rubber Company 


Clothing Division, New York and Boston 





Raynster 








Look for this label on your coat 
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but only when everyone was in the most 
friendly mood toward everyone else. At 
times when there was a pressing need for 
the co-operative spirit, the two strongest 
countries would get together to force their 
point of view on the recalcitrant. 

A fine example of the way co-operation 
has worked was given when maximum 
freight rates were put in force. England 
agreed on maximum freight rates. France, 
having no merchant marine, accepted 
them. Italy complained bitterly, but 
could do nothing against the combi- 
nation of England and France. The 
same thing has been seen in military 
operations. It seems to have been impos- 
sible to synchronize the military opera- 
tions of the Allies. In the opening days 
of the war there was a fine and noble 
example of co-operation, when, as Ger- 
many broke through Belgium, Russia 
dashed into East Prussia, and by forcing | 
the hasty dispatch of German divisions 
to the eastern front helped to take the 
strain off France. But Russia soon suf- 
fered a big defeat as the result of this 
self-sacrifice, and it has seemed many 
times as if that example has been a 
sufficient deterrent to any co-operation 
since. 

From time to time crimination and | 
recrimination have been bitter. There 
was a famous and widely believed story 
in England at the beginning of the war of 
how Lord Kitchener went to France near 
the end of the big retreat, when the 
Germans were menacing Paris, and said 
to General Joffre, ** Look here, you have 
got to stop this retreating and fight or I 
will take my army out of France and | 
leave you to fight your war by your- 
selves.” Regardless of the fact that the 
English army in France at the time com- | 
prised the mangled remnants of 80,000 
men, the English people believed it was | 
that threat that caused the Battle of the 
Marne. 

Combined operations east and west | 
have never been possible. They have | 
been talked about. There has always 
been talk of a great offensive that would | 
attack Germany on all sectors of the big | 
circle at the same time. Military coun- 
cils have been held in Paris, where all the 
Allies have sat around the same board, 
but there has never been.a council at | 
which at least one country has not been 
represented by a subordinate, who could 
not bind his chief, and the councils have 
broken up with the promise to go home 
and see if the authorities at home would 
accept the plans. Apparently, the au- 
thorities at home did not. For the com- 
bined operations have never taken place. 

Italy generally acts as if she were fight- | 
ing a little war of her own that no one else | 
has any particular interest in. From 
time to time she starts an offensive, and 
then the other countries all stop fighting 
to watch Italy and see how she will get 
along. Gene ral Cadorna comes up and 
Visits the French front and goes home and 
says, “France is doing fine.” General 
Joffre goes down and visits the Italian 
front and comes home and says, “It is a 
great little country.” Then Italy starts 
a fight or does not, as the case may be, 
and France does the same. 

An Italian offensive. has never yet 
synchronized with a Russian attack on 
the Austrian lines in Galicia. When 
Rumania went into the war, the Allies 
wanted her to strike south into Bulgaria, 
= Sarrail would strike north from Salon- 

‘a at the same time, with the hope of the 
ve armies joining and cutting off Ger- 
many from Turkey and Bulgaria. Ru- 





| struck, the British suddenly let up and the | 


| General Petain relieved General Nivelle as 





mania, however, marched into Transyl- 
vania and long after she had been badly 
mauled and driven north to the Russian 
boundary Sarrail struck from Salonica. 


There has been more solidarity of | partme nt would have agents who were | 
action between England and France ‘than | bidding against each other. 


'always said to be that he could keep on | 


good terms with the English. 

At the time of the great German attack 
on Verdun in the spring of 1916 feeling 
was very bitter between the French and 
the English. The French wanted to know 
why the English did not attack and re- 
lieve the pressure on Verdun. As week 
after wee - went by the feeling became 
intense in France. and the English were 
kept thn fee trying to explain that the 
plan was that the Germans should wear 
themselves out against the French at 
Verdun and then the English would go in 
and overwhelm the weakened Germans. 
It was a most unsatisfactory explanation, 
for anyone could see that waiting until 
the Verdun attack was over only meant 
waiting until the Germans were free to 
move their reserves against the English | 
offensive. 

Nevertheless, it was not until the Ver- 
dun attack had settled well down into a 
ding dong fight for tactical advantages 
and the French had gathered a reserve for 
an attack that the offensive on the Somme | 
began. At last, however, after the Somme 
offensive was under way, it seemed as 
though real co-operation was going to be | 
an effective feature on the western front, 
at least. But there came another big | 
shock last spring at the time of the French | 
offensive from Soissons to Auberive. | 

Everyone knew that the offensive was | 
to take place. And, of course, it was to be 
a part of combined operations. The | 
English were hitting the Germans around | 
Arras. They would continue and_ the 





Germans would not be able to shift their | | 


| 


reserves. But two days before the French | 





Germans were able to move their reserves 
against the French. In the first three | 
days the French identified ten new divi- | 
sions before them that had come down | 
from in front of the British. | 

This is not the only explanation nor | 
best explanation for the failure of that 
operation, but it is one of them. It is one 
of the things that helped and for a brief | 
period the attempt was made to have it | 
the sole explanation. Facts could not be 
hid, however, and it soon fell into the 
subordinate place that belonged to it, while 


commander of the French armies. 

The same lack of effective co-operation 
has been seen in business affairs. At the 
beginning of the war there was, naturally, 
a rush of dealers to sell supplies and a rush 
of buying by the various governments. 
Until some measure of organization could 
be brought out of the chaos resulting from 
half a world being plunged unprepared 
into war there was bound to be overlap- 
ping and some consequent confusion. 
England grasped the problem first by es- 
tablishing a central bureau for purchases, 
a commission to control all buying of sup- 
plies for the government. It was _ be- 
lieved in the beginning that this bureau 
would control the buying for both Eng- 
land and France, but it soon turned out 
that the effective co-operation was in 
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finances only. England became at once | 


the financial leader. It was not so much 
a matter of co-operation as accepting the 


leadership of the most powerful, but this | 
resulted in thoroughgoing financial co- 


operation. 
France was slower in coming to a reali- 
zation of the necessities and she has never 


established a central commission for pur- | 


chases in Paris, to co-ordinate all her 
buying. While the Morgan firm has 


been the British purchasing agent in | 


America, every department of the French 
Government has had its own agents here, 


| and the worst of it has been that not only 
| has each department had its agents but | 


| often separate bureaus in the same de- 


has been the case with any other of the | dous amount of confusion and over-buying 
countries. But solidarity has not been an | has been the v ery natural result, whic h has | 


outstanding feature even there. One of | contributed materially to the fortune | 
| America has made out of the war. 


General Foch’s great values as the com- 
mander of France’s northern armies was 


(Continued on page 267) 


A tremen- | 























“Laugh and the World Laughs with You” 


There are laughs galore in every page of Maurice Switzer’s 


Satire & Song 


As a fun maker and all-round gloom dispeller this work is simply irresistible. 
If a good gl is better than a dose of physic, then SATIRE & SONG will actually save scores of 
doctor's bills 


The Author is a New York business man with a 

keen but kindly outlook on life, and a rare 

sense of humor. He puts his observations of 

life over the plate in the sort of verse that burns 
les in the memory. 





} 


“She Wasn't Over Twenty, But She Knew 
Her Little Book"’ pictures a type of the female 
of the species that will be instantly recognized. 


With all the fun there is ave in of deep philoso- 

phy in such ballads as “Life's Poke r Game, 
‘Hymn of the Down and Outs,”’ ‘‘Opportuni- 

ty,”’ “Suspicion,”’ ‘‘The Coat of Content.” 


And there’s ‘‘The Broadway Mother Goose"’ 
and those delightful travesties, “The Ruby 
Yap of Homer K. Yam," ‘‘The Song of the 
Skirt’ and ‘‘The Purple Raven.”’ 


What O. Henry did for some Ame rican types in 
prose Maurice Switzer has done in verse, and 
no less convincingly. 


Kipling himself never did anything better than 
‘Little J: ane Horner:’ 


“‘Had the lady been wood, she might have 
stayed good 
In the gloom of her beanery cell; 
But being just flesh, she got caught in the 
mesh 
Of desire’s drag-net which is hell." 











If you want to shine as an entertainer among your friends, SATIRE & SONG is better than a 
night at the Follies. It scores a hit every time, and there is a lilt and swing in Maurice Switzer’ 
verse that make you remember the words. 


Only a small edition of SATIRE & SONG, with unique illustrations in color, and in attractive 
Art Binding (size of volume 8 1-8 inches by 6% inches), designed for private circulation among the 
author's friends, has been published. Because of the merit of the book we have prevailed upon 
the author to set aside a few copies for our patrons whom we shall be pleased to supply at a price 
representing, approximately, cost of manufacture. 


SATIRE & SONG will be sent postpaid to your address on receipt of a $1.00 bill. But send it 
TODAY. There are only a few copies for general distribution. To get one you must be prompt. 
Money back if not satisfied. 


BRUNSWICK SUBSCRIPTION COMPANY, 225 Fifth Ave., New York City 
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First of a series of House Beautiful Homes, described in the September Num 
ber. Complete working plans may be purchased from The House Beauiiful 


THAT HOME OF YOURS 


You have been thinking about it for a good many years. You want it to have charm and 
distinction. You want it to be well built, to be well arranged, to have every convenience that 
your purse can afford. 

But as to details, you are not quite sure, and you don’t want to make mistakes. What of 
materials and architecture? What of roofing, flooring, plumbing, heating, wood finish and a hun- 
dred other matters that you must censider? f 
you will find your problems solved in 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


The September issue of this handsomely illustrated home-making magazine—the Fall 
Building Number—is filled with articles ranging from financing the new house to papering its 
walls. Beautiful homes of various types are shown, and there are articles by experts illustrating 
what can be done with wood, brick, stucco and half-timber—articles on interior arrangements, 
remodelling, trim for interiors, alcoves, bookcases and cupboards. 

But THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL is not devoted exclusively to building. All through the 
year it gives its readers a wealth of information on arts and crafts, furniture, interior decorat 
ing, yards and gardens. It is, in short, a helpful, inspiring companion to anyone who has, cr 
hopes to have, a home. 


Special Offer: Six months for One Dollar 
25 cents a copy 


Regular rate $2.50 a year; 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, Three Park Street, Boston, Mass. Date 

Enclosed find $1* for which send THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL for six months to the following: 
NAME 
ADDRESS 


Foreign postage 55c extra; Canadian postage 30c extra 


If you areina quandary about any of these things 
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If you can draw a little and want to 


draw more, you have an opportunity to 
learn at small expense to yourself. 

















Eugene Zimmerman 


has an established repu- 
tation as a cartoonist. 
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He has put some of the 
tricks of his trade into 


a book, 











_ “Cartoons and Caricatures” 


bound neatly in 324 morocco, which will be sent 
to you prepaid on receipt of $1.00. 


ZIM BOOK 


8-23 BRUNSWICK BUILDING 
225 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 








By CHARLTON 


| F either side can get one nation to make 
a separate peace it may become the 
entering wedge that will break up the war. 
It has grown to be a contest as to which 
shall first break the solidarity of the other 
side. During all the weeks that Ger- 
many, through spies and Socialists, was 
working for separate peace with Russia, 
her armies made no attack on the eastern 
front. When she did attack, her spies had 


paved the way for an easy advance by | 


rendermg disloyal and disorganized the 
Russian army. Although Germany still 


hopes to impress upon Russia the wis- | 
dom of making a separate peace, a} 


separate peace agreement between Aus- 
tria and Russia is much more likely. Otto 


Bauer, an Austrian Socialist, is said to | 


have attended a meeting of the Council of 
Workmen’s and Soldiers’ Delegates in 
company with Socialist ministers Tsere- 
telli and Skobeleff, while daily negotia- 
tions have for weeks been passing be- 
tween Vienna and Petrograd. There can 
be no doubt that England is taking ad- 
vantage, too, of Austria’s desperate de- 
sire for peace. This explains Italy’s dis- 
pleasure at a recent speech of Foreign 
Minister Balfour on the ground that it 
was “over-kind” to Austria. Italy’s war 
is with Austria, and it is impossible to 
imagine Italy content with any peace 
overtures between Austria and the En- 
tente which do not satisfy her territorial 
aspirations. Austria’s main grudge is 
against Italy, too, and if able to secure a 
separate peace with Russia, she would be 
able to throw virtually: all her forces 
against Italy in a crushing campaign. If 
Turkey were not so completely under the 
Kaiser's thumb, Russia might easily secure 
a separate peace with Turkey. 


T the very time the hottest fighting of 
<'% the war is going on in Flanders, the 
peace propaganda has reached its mos! 
vigorous stage. The feeling at Washington, 
bothamongState Department 


German officials and Entente diplo- 
Peace mats, is that Germany is agi- 
Feelers tating peace in the hope that 


her enemies will be forced or 
induced to open negotiations with her 
without first bemg appraised of her peace 
terms. President Wilson is quoted as not 
regarding Germany’s recent peace feelers 
as genuine. The American Union Against 
Militarism has resumed activities and has 
secured Senator Stone of Missouri to 
make a speech in the Senate in response to 
the Reichstag peace resolution. Senator 
Lewis, Democratic whip, says the Presi- 
dent will be the first to act when real 
peace signs appear. 

Japan, who entered the war on the side 
of the Entente because of her alliance 
with Great Britain, is not quite sure that a 
complete defeat of Germany would be of 
benefit to her, because of the arrogant at- 
titude she claims a victorious Britain 
would assume in Far Eastern affairs. 
Japan also objects to being used as a club 
by the Entente to keep Russia in line, but 
a writer in the Osaka Mainichi says if 
Russia were to join Gern any as an active 
ally, then Japan would fight with all her 
might to save herself. In addition to 
the Socialistic ele .ent which is working 
for peace, the war party in Italy has to 
contend with the Vatican influence, which 


is bending every energy to save Austria. | 
One correspondent represents England as | 


having passed the day of bragging and 
boasting, with a disposition among 


statesmen gradually to narrow the issues | 
in so far as is consistent with honor. A 


secret conference of international finan- 
ciers recently held in Switzerland is re- 
ported by New Europe as working for im- 


mediate peace in order to arrest the | 





BATES STRAYER 


rope. All the world will agree with Hall 
Caine, the English novelist, that this war 
must secure for the nations “* justice, free- 
dom and security,” but there is great 
divergence of opinion on the two sides as 
to how these blessings of peace may be 
made certain. There is a feeling abroad 
that a clean-cut declaration by President 
Wilson of America’s aims in the war 
would have great influence with the Cen- 
tral Powers as well as with the Entente. 


HEN a nation’s armies fail to 
win, the people demand cabinet 
changes. Many of the belligerents have 
had such upheavals. Autocratic Ger- 
- many, naturally, 
Cabinet was the last to 
Upheavals Mark have this experi- 
the Wer ence, but now that 
the new Chan- 
cellor has reorganized the cabinet, the 
whole world is asking what it will mean, 
both as to the democratization of Ger- 
many and as to possible moves toward 
peace. The German people, whose in- 
terest seems to be mainly as to the former 
point, find little encouragement for inter- 
nal reform in appointments. “The great 
German nation,” says the Tageblatt, “ ex- 
ercises neither direct nor indirect influence 
in the selection of its servants.”” Says the 
Zeitung am Mittag: “One will look 
vainly for a new method in this system 
of ministerial appointments.” Chancellor 
Michaelis has literally lived up to the 
promise of his inaugural speech, in which 
he said he would call to the cabinet repre- 
sentative men from the various parties, 
but with this reservation as the Kaiser's 
mouthpiece: “I am not willing to per- 
mit the conduct of affairs to be taken 
from my hands.” The Socialist organ, 
Voruwaerts, comments on the new admin- 
istration as one of “enlightened bureau- 
cracy.”” 

Great signifigance is attached in some 
quarters to the appomtment of Dr. 
Richard von Kuehlmann to succeed Dr. 
Zimmermann as Foreign Secretary. When 
the German Foreign Office announced 
last February that ruthless submarine 
warfare would be resumed, von Kuehl- 
mann expressed opposition to it because 
it would drag the United States into the 
conflict, and he knew that this would 
spell eventual commercial and industrial 
disaster for Germany. He is also repre- 
sented as eager to reconcile Great Britain, 
realizing that an after-the-war friendship 
between Great Britain and Germany is 
necessary to the latter. Too much reli- 
ance cannot be put upon the report that 
the new Foreign Secretary is friendly to 
the United States. In some quarters 
it is thought that Dr. Helfferich was 
retained as Vice Chancellor in order to 
work for peace, and that he will be the 
real director of foreign policies. 

Having weathered the worst storm the 
new Russian Government has _ experi- 
enced, Premier Kerensky has formed a 
cabinet including three Constitutional 
Democrats, in addition to representatives 
of all other parties, thus giving Russia a 
real coalition government. In this con- 
nection, the suggestion of Representative 
Fuller of Massachusetts that President 
Wilson should form a coalition cabinet is 
worthy of consideration. Why wait until 
a possible catastrophe before enlisting the 
best brains and best skill that the country 
affords irrespective of party affiliation? In 
this time of the nation’s supreme need, 
when party lines are swept away and all 
are united in common defense, why 
should not the cabinet and all boards be 
organized on non-partisan lines? Mr. 
Root has returned to America with the 
most assuring report of Russia’s stability 
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growth of international socialism and the | and ability to solve her problems under 
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MMi ii iii iii Nt lll: =| rising tide of revolution throughout Eu-! Premier Kerensky. 
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" The Truth - 
About Corns 


You have read much fiction 


about corns. Were that not 
so there would be no corns, 
All people would use Blue-jay. 


Here is the truth, as stated 
by a chemist who spent 25 
years on this corn problem. 
And as proved already on al- 
most a billion corns. 


re ae . 

This invention — Blue-jay — 
makes corn troubles needless. 
It stops the pain instantly, and 
stops it forever. In 48 hours the 
whole corn disappears, save in 
rare cases which take a little 
longer.” 


That is the truth, and mil- 
lions of people know it. Every 
month it is being proved on 
nearly two million corns. 

So long as you doubt it you’ll 
suffer. The day that you prove 
it will see your last corn-ache. 

It costs so little—is so easy 
and quick and painless—that 
you owe yourself this proof. 
Try Blue-jay tonight. 


BAUER & BLACK 
Chicago and New York 


Makers of Surgical Dressings, etc. 


Blue-jay 
| Stops Pain—Ends Corns 


Sold by All Druggists 
Also Blue-jay Bunion Plasters 
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‘*A little nonsense now and then, 
is relished (pardon me for spoiling 
the meter) when it’s BY the best 


a? 


of men. 


It takes the best of writers to write non 
that we can relish, now, then or again. 


JUDGE has the largest circulation of any 
humorous publication in the country because 

it prints more humor by the country’s 
best illustrators and humorous writers than 
any other paper. 


If you aren't a reader of JUDGE, you are 
missing something. 


At all the newsstands — ten cents 


Judge 


The Happy Medium 


225 Fifth Avenue New York City 














‘Men Who Are Winning the War 


(Continued from page 253 


punch. It was literally a wallop. 
the Federal Trade Commission received a 
complaint against some business house, 
charged with restraining trade, he would 
tell the head of the house to come 
down for a chat, and not to bother 
about a lawyer. Nine times out of ten, 


| the grievance was redressed, the improper 


lone of the great war needs. 
| passed a law giving the President auihor- 


| Government wanted to be just to the 


practice stopped, everybody was happy, 
and the public fully protected. 

When he felt he had finished his part 
of the job, at least the educational part 
of it, Hurley asked the President to let 
him go back to his farm for a while. 
The President reluctantly let him go, 
afler receiving an assurance from Hurley 
that if wanted again his services would 
be forthcoming. 

The American Red Cross needed _ re- 
organization to bring it up to the modern 
needs of an American war. Its ma- 
chinery had to be increased in size and 
multiplied. Its war job was one of the 
biggest known to history. Its relief 
work did not stop with the American 
army already in France or yet to go there. 
Relief had to be furnished to millions of 
destitute people, to the wounded, the 
sick and the dying in France and Russia 
and on all battle-fronts. A big fund was 
needed. Business men were needed to 
put life into the Red Cross, to give it 
real business and financial management. 
The President decided to appoint a Red 
Cross War Council to take supreme con- 
trol of relief work. He appointed five 
men, Henry P. Davison, of J. Pierpont 


Morgan & Co., Charles D. Norton, 
Cornelius Bliss, Jr., Grayson Murphy 


and Edward N. Hurley. This group of 
successful men talked over the first sum 
that was to be raised from the generous 
American public. Some of them thought 
the first appeal should be for fifteen mil- 
lion dollars. Some thought it ought to 
be fifty millions—that the American 
people would ‘gladly give that much. 


| Hurley. thought it ought to be one hun- 


dred millions. “‘Americans,” he said, 
“will give that much and more.” One} 
hundred millions was the sum finally 
fixed in the appeal. The people contribu- 
ted that much and And much 
more will be needed. 

Control of American exports has been 
Congress 


more. 





ity to control shipments from America to | 
the neutrals {nd to all other countries. | 
Only in this way could American foods | 
and other commodities be kept from 
reaching the enemies of the American | 
Government. It has been said that cer-| 
tain neutrals have been feeding Germany 
since the war began. The American | 


neutrals, but it felt that it must protect 
itself against German autocracy. It 
was a question to be solved by good 
judgment, business knowledge, and ex- 
port experience. The Department of 
Commerce asked the President to transfer 
Hurley from the Red Cross to the Export 
Council. He had laid the foundations 
for export control when the President, 
having decided to start with a fresh sheet 
of paper in the shipping program, called 
him to take hold of the biggest war job 
of all—to be master of the world’s 
shipping. 

Hurley has been Chairman of the 
Shipping Board long enough for every- 
body to know that he is the right man m 
the right place. His first announcement 
was characteristic of him. “I realize the 





‘importance of the task which the Presi- 
| dent has entrusted to me,” he said. ‘We 
|are going to build ships, not talk about 


them.” That was all. It Was enough. 


|He has a sign in his office which says 
| briefly but hospitably: 


“Sit down but 
don’t intern.” 
He is an upstanding, two-fisted, square- | 


When | 


essentials. 


' confusion. 


faced man, a little above medium height, 
of strong build. His eyes are keen and 
intelligent, his manner energetic, but 
poised. His mustache is close-clipped. 
He wastes no words. 
of a problem quickly, discarding non- 
He knows men, and he knows 
how to deal with them frankly and intel- 
ligently. Heyis just fifty-three years 
old, but looks younger despite the fact 
that he fought his way to the top, with 
no favors shown him. 

He remembers his struggle to accumu- 
late his first $500. It represented gruel- 
ling work and self-denial. He has never 
coddled himself. His farm at Wheaton 
is comfortable and in excellent taste, but 
while he is dressed with care and 
discrimination he has no valet. He 
takes no vacations. Occasionally he 
plays a game of golf, but nearly all his 
time, except the hours for sleep, is de- 
voted to business. 

In his waking hours, he is ahuman- 
dynamo. He doesn’t waste time. He 
conserves it. Each day there are one 
hundred or more callers at his offices in 
the headquarters of the Shipping Board. 
In the short time he has been in charge, 
he has grasped the shipping problem so 
well that he is able to give good business 
judgment on every problem presented. 
The callers go away without any sense of 
They are aware that this 
man knows what he is doing. He doesn’t 
believe the accuracy of a shot is improved 


by keeping a gun to one’s shoulder 


indefinitely. He takes just enough time 
to aim with care and deliberation, and 


then fires. 


It is significant that both General Goe- | 


thals and William Denman praised the 
appointment of Hurley; that the press 
unanimously endorsed the appointment; 
and that the personal telegrams received 
by him from all over the country repre- 
sented the enthusiastic approval of the 
labor element as well as the business 
world. He will make good because it is 
his habit to make good, because there 
has never been anything accidental about 
his success, because it has been 
always to natural ability and unflagging 
industry. He fought his way_up from 
the bottom and the qualities that made 
him a model engineer of the C. B. and Q. 
have made him likewise the ideal man 
for the biggest war job of the American 
Government. He has the tact, discretion 
and culture that help in dealing with the 
suave representatives of foreign govern- 
ments and he has the first-hand knowledge 
of human nature that enables him to deal, 
in man-to-man fashion, with the mechanic 
in the shipyard. As a self-made man it 


| is possible to say of him that he made an 


excellent job of it. 


Let Us Get Down to 
Business 
(Continuec from page 265 


When America intervened in the war, 
France made a real attempt at co-opera- 
tion for her own purchases by sending 
André Tardieu to this country as High 
Commissioner of France. His mission is 
a business one. It is his duty to co- 
ordinate the purchases of France in every 
and all departments, to put an end to 
competitive bidding by one department 
and one bureau against another. Before 
M. Tardieu left Paris it was his hope that 
it would be possible to have established 


at Washington a bureau to control all} 


purchases for the Allies in this country. 
To do this is a very necessary thing. It is 
the first step in the realization of 
organization out of confusion, in an 
effective co-ordination of effort in all 
directions. 


He gets to the root | 


due | 





Giving 
The Little Tots 
Instant Postum 


is quite in order, for this 
pure and wholesome 
drink, now so extensively 
used in place of coffee, 
is a real health drink for 
all the family. 


Children should never 
be allowed coffee, and 
many grown-ups, finding 
that it disagrees, quickly 
realize the benefits of im- 
proved health when a 
change is made to 


POSTUM 


There are no drugs or 
other harmful ingredients 
in this beverage of de- 
lightful favor. Then, too, 
there is real economy 
in its use, for unlike cof- 
fee, it can be made in- 
stantly—the exact num- 
ber of cups needed. 


Delicious 
Healthful 
Economical 


‘“‘There’s a Reason” 
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S-V Sets New R 


The Goodyear S-V Pressed-On Truck Tire is even better 
than before. 


Our experimental department reported that certain im- 
provements made in S-V last year were giving this mar- 
velous tire an even greater durability, coupled with 
increased power to cushion loads. 


Now reports from the new S-V, in actual use all over the 
country, confirm what our engineers said must be so. 


The records of 576 tires are included in this proof. These 
had been used—or were still being used—by 171 owners 
in 74 cities throughout the land. 


The grand average performance of all these tires was 


15,308 miles. 


This figure exceeds by 1,600 the average attained in 
a similar census eight months ago. 


Please note that this is not a selected list of tires, used on 
trucks engaged in special light service, or on extra smooth 
roads. All reports were set down just as they were re- 


ceived — 40,000 miles followed by 7,000-——the merely 


good as well as the extra good. 


So the figure is typical of the average mileage of S-V 
Tires in all kinds of service, underloads and overloads, 
on boulevards and rocky roads. | 

If your tires are not delivering an average like this, you 
should make it a point to try S-V’s next time you need tires. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio 
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Leslie’s Weekly 


Motor Department 


Conducted by H. W. SLAUSON, M. E. 


Readers desiring information about motor cars, trucks, delivery wagons, motorcycles, 
motor boats, accessories or State laws, can obtain it by writing to the Motor Department, 
Lesuie’s WEEKLY, 225 Fifth Avenue, New York City. We answer inquiries free of charge. 











INTERIOR OF ‘THE MODERN 
STORAGE BATTERY 
The plates are alternately of the 
negative and positive type, and 
are kept apart by the thin separa- 
tors, as shown. The battery 
solution should be kept to a level 
somewhat above the top of the 
plates by the frequent addition 
of water. Sediment collecting in 
the bottom to a point where it 
comes in contact with the plate 
causes a short circuit and makes 
expert repair of the battery 
necessary. 








¥ The “How” and the “Why” of the Storage Battery 


[* you place a fine, twenty-one jewel ; The current required to obtain the initial 
watch in a tin case, you will not ex-| revolution of an engine is much greater 
pect it to receive very respectful treat-| than that necessary to keep this same en- 
ment at the hands of any one who does | gine turning. Consequently, it is during 


not know the value of the movement that 
the case contains. 

| Probably the psychological effect of the 
|rough-appearing storage battery box is 
| somewhat the same upon the average 
motorist. Could he realize the delicacy 
of the parts inside and the care and time 


required in their manufacture and assem- | 


bly, he would be more inclined to treat 
his storage battery as he would his full- 
jeweled watch enclosed in its eighteen- 
karat gold case. 

When we consider that this box, occu- 
pying scarcely more than one-half of a 
cubic foot of space, furnishes the current 
that takes the place of back-breaking 
|erank turning, that lights the headlights, 
|ignites the spark, and operates the horn, 
we will be impressed with the fact that it 
is indeed the very essence of concentrated 
power. 
| But this power cannot be delivered 
unless it is properly stored. In other 
words, the storage battery is not a power 
producer, but rather a power reservoir. 
This reservoir is filled at a certain moder- 
ate rate by means of the generator which 


car is in motion. If we look upon the 
generator as supplying a small, steady 
stream of current to the reservoir, and 
consider that the starter represents a 
drain on this reservoir comparable to that 
prevailing when the stopper is removed 
from the waste pipe of a wash bowl, we 
| will understand the reason for the state- 
ment of the battery manufacturer to the 
| effect that the current demanded for one 
| minute’s operation of the starter requires 
‘at least twenty minutes normal running 
| of the car for full replacement. This fact 
| will also possibly serve to explain why 
adjustments of the carburetor and spark- 
plugs making for easy starting of the en- 
| gine add to the life of a battery through 
| the elimination of undue strain caused by 
| the starter. 

| The storage battery is a willing servant 
and will deliver as much or as little cur- 
rent as is required. It will give up its last 
ounce of strength in a vain effort to crank 
‘and start a stiff and balky engine, until 
there is scarcely power enough remaining 
to furnish the tiny current necessary for 
| the formation of the spark of ignition. 


| 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 








the first second or so when the starter 
pedal has been depressed that the greatest 
demands are made on the battery. For 
this reason, it is advisable, during cold 
weather, not to open the ignition switch 
until the engine is well under way and a 
greater amount of current is available for 
the formation of a spark. 

It may well be asked why the generator, 
as furnished on the average car, is not 
made of sufficient capacity to keep the 


| battery filled with current regardless of 


the demands made upon it by the starter. 
The answer lies in the delicate construc- 
tion of the storage battery and the chem- 
ical action which takes place during the 
charging or discharging period. A con- 
tinued charging rate in excess of the fifteen 
or sixteen amperes furnished by the gen- 
erator would produce heat and violent 
chemical action in the battery which 
would soon result in damaged insulation, 
injured plates, and possibly the destruc- 
tion of the entire set of cells. 

Although under-charging and the lack 
of sufficient current to replace the drains 


|made upon the battery is the common 
should operate whenever the engine of the | 
lined in the preceding paragraph will be 


fault of most systems, the conditions out- 


encountered if a fully charged battery is 
subjected to continued charging without 
using current. Such conditions only pre- 
vail when long tours are taken in the day- 
time, and it then becomes advisable to 
switch on the lights in order to consume 
the excessive current which is generated 
when the engine is run. Overcharging will 
assert itself by an increase in the tempera- 
ture of the battery. The battery should 
never be allowed to become so hot that the 
hand cannot be placed on top of the cells. 

The ammeter, which indicates not only 
whether the battery is being charged or 
discharged but the amount of this cur- 
rent passing to and from the electric 
reservoir as well, is almost a necessity on 
every car. Such an instrument should 
indicate a charging rate of from twelve to 
fifteen amperes at car speeds of from fif- 
teen to twenty miles per hour. It should 
show a current discharge of from two to 
six amperes when the engine is running 
slowly and the lights are switched to the 
bright position. Failure to register a 
proper charging rate is an indication of a 
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broken or loose connection, 
form of generator trouble which should 
be immediately investigated. 


A battery which has been called upon | 
| the motorist to obtain full value from the 


to furnish more current than that which 
has been supplied to it by the generator 
during the same interval of time will 
-ventually reach the logical stage known 
is “‘discharged.” Even when in this 
‘ondition the nervy little power storage 
plant may furnish sufficient current for 
gnition, a faint sound of the horn or dim 
ights, but it will have been drained be- 
ond the point where it can be rejuve- 
iated by the generating system of the car. 
When this condition is reached, the bat- 
iery must be removed and charged at a 
service station at a certain predeter- 
mined rate, depending upon the battery 
ind its type. This charging operation 
may take from one to three days, but if 
the battery has not been unduly abused, 
the effect will be to restore the battery to 
ts normal efficiency. However, it is far 
more desirable to anticipate this depleted | 
condition of the battery and by so regu- | 
lating long daylight runs of the car and | 
liminating drains from the battery sys- 
tem as much as possible, to give the bat- 
tery a “breathing spell”’ which, with the 
help of the generator, will allow it to | 
come back to normal. | 

How may this fully-charged or dan- 
verously-discharged condition of the bat- 
tery be indicated? Merely by means of 
five minutes time on the part of the owner 
and the investment of a dollar or so in a 
little glass tube and syringe-like instru- 
ment, known as the hydrometer. The 
liquid from each cell is drawn off into this 
hydrometer, and the depth to which a 
small thermometer-like affair sinks as read 
on a scale, is known as the “gravity” of 
the liquid or battery acid. For a fully 
charged battery this gravity should indi- 
cate from 1285 to 1300 and for a fully dis- 
charged battery about 1150. If the grav- 
ity of a battery is allowed to fall below 
1200, it will be rather difficult to bring it 
back to normal merely by the means of 
the generating equipment of the starting 
system. The reading in each cell should 
be taken, and there should not be a varia- 
tion of more than ten or fifteen degrees in 
the gravity of any one. If the acid in one 
cell indicates a low gravity, while that in 
the others is high, the battery should be 
taken to an expert for examination and 
repair of the offending cell. 

The chemical action and heat generated 
in the battery during the charging process 
evaporates the water which constitutes a 
large percentage of the battery solution. 
This should be replaced every week or two 
hy means of sufficient distilled water or 
rain water to fill the battery solution to a 
level well above the tops of the plates, 
which can be seen from the filling hole. 
The solution should never be allowed to 
fall below the tops of these plates, for the 
delicate material with which they are cov- 
ered will then become dried out and not 
only will the efficiency of the battery be 
eventually interfered with, but the ex- 
pensive plates themselves will be harmed, 
so that the battery will be permanently 
damaged. The rain water or distilled 
vater used in the battery should never be 
kept in a metal container, for even as 
small an amount of iron as that found ina 
rusty tack will produce sufficient chemical 
action in the battery to ruin one or more 
of the cells. 

Because of the severe service to which it | 
is subjected, the life of even the best bat- 
tery will not always exceed one and a half 
or two years. Although the starter repre- 
sents the most severe drain to which the 
battery is subjected, the starter is in oper- 
ation for but a very small percentage of 
the time, and, therefore, in reality a judi- | 
cious use of the lights plays an exe eedingly | 
important part in the condition of a set of 
storage cells. Although bright headlights | 
may use only from six to eight amperes, | 

‘his, nevertheless, represents at least half 
of the current supplied to the battery 








or of some! when the 


|feet ahead of the car. 


car ‘travels twenty miles per 
hour. 

Under these conditions the charging 
rate is just cut in two and it behooves 


current thus obtained. Lighting laws now 
enforced in many of our states and cities 
have induced drivers, probably through 
a false sense of economy, to cover their 
headlights with opaque paper, soap or 
some device intended to reduce the bril- 
liancy of the light. Not only does such a 
practice reduce the road illumination to 
a dangerous point, but the battery is 
called upon to furnish just as much cur- 
rent as though the rays were directed in a 
brilliant, well-focused beam five hundred 
Devices intended 
to concentrate or divert the illumination 
in the desired direction are, therefore, 
cheaper in the end than: makeshifts 
which reduce the volume of the light for 
which the motorist, through additional 
gasoline consumption and outside charg- 
ing the battery, must eventually pay for 
anyway. 


A Book for Busy Men 


» American business man has not ' 


r i} 

been a writer of books. Of 
than ordinary interest therefore is the 
volume by Frank W. Noxon, Secretary of 
the Railway Business Association, em- 
bodying a discriminating interpretation 
of the economic, political and social hap- 


penings of the first decade and a half of | 


the twentieth century. Its title—*' Are 
We Capable of Self-Government” 
seem to suggest a scholastic discussion of 
democratic government, whereas it is a 
very practical review of the Government’s 
effort to deal with business and trade by 
means of legislation and _ regulation 
through commissions. The past fifteen 
years have been a period of experimenta- 
tion in business and social legislation, and 
Mr. Noxon, by his keen analysis, has 
separated the blunders and vicious ele- 
ments from what has been soundly con- 
structive. The chapters dealing with 

railway regulation, bank legislation, or- 


a | labor and the paradox of unrest | 
Mr. Noxon does 


are particularly valuable. 
not fail to castigate the three and a third 
million men who shirk their responsibility 
as citizens by staying away from the polls. 
The author’s knowledge of history, his 
racy and epigrammatic style, make a 


more | 


might | 


book as readable and entertaining as it is | 


analytic and informing. The publishers 
are Harper & Brothers, New York. 


Americans All 


rom the moors and the tors of old England, 
The wild Irish glens and the bogs, 

The banks and the braes of the Highlands, 
And Holland the country of fogs, 

From the Rhine and the Seine and the Tiber. 
And the Alps where the yodelers call, 

They come o’er the stormy Atlantic— 

Americans all. 


For here on the rim of the sunset 
The land is a melting-pot vast, 

And into it goes every stranger 
Regardless of color or caste. 

The immigrant boy with his bundle, 
The immigrant girl in her shawl, 
Emerge from the caldron of nations— 
Americans all. 


The tools of new labors await them, 
Each a wand full of magic to wield 
In the charming of gold from the highway, 
The shop and the mill and the field. 
And Fortune to soi_e of them beckons 
From the windows of skyscrapers tall; 
Prosperous, happy—behold them! 
Americans all. 


So when on the horizon rises 
A war-cloud to threaten the land, 
With Liberty’s native-born children 
Shoulder to shoulder they stand, 
For America ready to battle, 
For America re: rady to fall, . 
Not Russians nor Swedes nor Italians— 
Americans all! 


Minna Irvina. 


GOooD** 
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The Great Pacific Pike 


When Will You 
Try Them? 


A plurality of American motorists now is en- 
joying the unmatched efficiency and econ- 
omy of Goodyear Tires. 


To them, Goodyears are delivering more in 
mileage, more in comfort, more in freedom 
from trouble and more in satisfaction, than 
they could safely expect from any other tires. 


Proof of the vast extent of the Goodyear 
market is seen in the fact that more Good- 
years are sold in this country than any 
other brand. 


Proof of the entire satisfaction delivered to 
Goodyear users is seen in the fact that Good- 
year’s leadership is steadily growing. 


When will you try Goodyear Tires? When 
will you enjoy their unique advantages? 


It is our earnest conviction that every day 
you delay is costing you money and pleasure. 


We are confident that once you do try them, 
Goodyears will realize for you all that is 
desirable in tires. 


That is the common experience of the thou- 
sands of individuals who now make up the 
satisfied Goodyear army. 


Goodyear Tires, Heavy Tourist Tubes and ‘‘Tire Saver’’ Accessories 
are easy to get from Goodyear Service Station Dealers everywhere. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio 
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During the het weather 


PARIS GARTERS 


No metal can touch you 


receive their severest 
tests. No. 1598, made 
with thelong, easy stretch 
Steinweave elastic, is par- 
ticularly comfortable 
and serviceable for this 
season of the year. 
Many men have several 
pairs of PARIS GARTERS, 
because frequent 
changes prolong their 
wear and service. 


90c 35c 25c 


The name is on the back 
of the shield. Look for it. 


A.STEIN & CO. 


Founded 1887 


Chicago New York 





PARIS 
}) GARTERS 


¢ No metal 
* can touch you 
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ATA INTER 


ISTANCE is no hindrance 
to saving money by mail 
at 4% interest with this large 
safe bank which has been con- 
ducting a conservative savings 
bank business for 49 years. 
No matter where you live— 
send today fora copy, of our in= 
teresting booklet “L ’ 


THE CITIZENS SAVINGS & TRUST CO, 


CLEVELAND,O. . + CAPITAL & SURPLUS $8,000,000.00 
ASSETS OVER SIxTY =FIVE MILLION DOLLARS 


Hotel Webster 


40 West 45th Street 


Just off Fifth Avenue 








most beautiful of the City’s small 
Four minutes’ walk to 40 Theatres. 
Much favored 
$2.50 up. 


The 
hotels. 
Center of shopping district. 
by women traveling alone. 

Send for Booklet A 


W. JOHNSON QUINN 








t out this ad and mailit to us, with your name and 
adress (00 money); and we willsend you our FAMOUS 


KARNAK RAZOR by return mail, postpaid. You may use 
the razor for 30 days FREE; then, if you likeit, pay us 
$1.85. If you don’t likeit return it. SEND NO MONEY- 


MORE COMPANY. 340 More Building, St. Louis. Mv. 


The Melting Pot 


Morsels of Daily 


DMINISTERING the draft law cost 

the United States $8,660,480. 

The free mail sent out by Congress- 
men amounts to 7 tons a day. 

A dog in Lynbrook, N. Y., ran into a 
burning house to save his mistress and 
perished with her. 

During a recent thunder-storm in New 
York hail stones fell estimated to equal 
500,000 tons of ice. 

The Appellate Division of the Supreme 
Court of New York has ruled that tips 


|are wages under the law. 


| that 





|was drowned. 


During the Civil War the exemptions 
claimed in the draft were 65 per cent.; 
today they are only 35 per cent. 





Bishop Woodcock of Kentucky holds | 


“worry is a greater evil and does 
more harm than rum or vice.’ 

The Central Labor Union of Boston 
has voted to turn down a proposal to in- 
crease the pay of American soldiers. 

A woman of Hackensack, N. J., 
to swim, plunged to her son’s rescue and 
The boy was saved. 

A New Jersey judge, an authority on 
divorce and author of several legal works 
on marriage, is being sued for divorce. 

A Pittsfield, Mass., man who could 


| not swim refused to take a dare, jumped 
| overboard from a boat and was drowned. 


Confederate Veterans have sent a 


‘telegraphic request to President Wilson 
| to send Roosevelt to Russia with 100,000 
| men. 


|has been sentenced to four years’ 
| 


Indianapolis 
im- 
election 


The chief of police of 


prisonment for conspiracy in 
frauds. 

The Supreme Court of the State of 
Washington has held that labor unions 
are responsible for any damages occurring 
by reason of picketing. 


The women of Montclair, N. J., in- 


| terested in food conservation are wearing 
| plain one-piece dresses which they have 


| christened 


** Hoover-alls.” 

A bill has been introduced in Congress 
| to create an American medal for brilliant 
military service that will rank in America 
with the Victoria Cross of England. 

Once a month a New York broker 


| passes the hat in Wall Street among 
friends and the collection thus obtained 








| 


| recently 
| drowning, is 





|children to 





supports an aged and infirm Italian woman. 

The administration buildings of a 
cantonment in Louisville, Ky., were 
built of lumber made from trees cut down 
in a Mississippi pine forest a week before. 

The Rev. William Henry Robert of 
‘Philadelphia says there never was a 
time in the history of the world when 
more faith in God was needed than right 
now. 

A commander of the Royal Navy Air 
Service of England has been accused of 
accepting a rakeoff of $240,000 from con- 
tracts with the Curtiss Aeroplane Com- 
pany. 

A Worcester, Mass., young man who 
rescued a young woman from 
being sued for injuries 
claimed to have been sustained by her in the 
rescue. 

New government regulations practically 
forbid the issue of passports to women or 
go to Mexico. Traveling 
conditions in that country are considered 
unsafe. 

The shortage of beer for workmen in 
England has resulted in strikes. The 
discontent was so great that the govern- 
ment decided that more beer must be 
brewed. 

A Wisconsin man’s defense against 
his wife’s divorce suit was on the ground 
that she refused to speak to him and com- 
pelled him to buy a phonograph for 
company. 

The falsehood still persists that the 
government of the United States an- 
nually grants a postal subsidy of $80,- 


| the sale to bluejackets of cigarettes in 


| 


unable | 





Activities from the World’s Cauldron 


000,000 to the newspapers and periodicals 
of the country. 

Five hundred expert women doctors 
are eager to be sent to France for base 
hospital work. More than 3,500 other 
women doctors have volunteered to 
take up war work. 

Oregon, whose Congressmen constantly 
opposed a ship subsidy, has passed a | 
referendum in favor of a state subsidy | 
to secure an American merchant marine 
on the Pacific Coast. 


Engineering work approaching — the 
magnitude of the construction of the 


Panama Canal is about te be done in 
France by the Engineering Corps of the 
United States Army 

American naval regulations prohibit 


naval canteens in Europe, but not the 
sale of papers and tobacco from which 
cigarettes are rade. 

5,000 patriotic citizens of Calumet, 
Mich., recently met and warned the I. W. 
W. that they would not tolerate agitation 
that would tend to curtailment in copper 
production in wartime. 

A nation-wide survey of the National 
Emergency Food Garden Commission 
discloses a $350,000,000 crop from vacant 
lot and home gardens throughout the 
United States this year. 

A Star Harbor, Michigan, woman is 
suing for a divorce because her husband 
would not allow her to wear the silk 
lingerie to which she said she was ac- 
customed before marriage. 

Ifon. Andrew D. White, 
ister to Germany, “The future 
danger here is anarchy. Many people 
are becoming impatient of the restraints 
of a republican government.” 

J. Ogden Armour, when asked about 
the draft situation in his plant, replied 
that the government could have his 
plant, his personal services and any one 
man or group of men in his employ. 

A strike in a Lehigh Valley coal mine 
that laid up the plant for several days, 
was brought about because thirteen mem- 
bers of the union did not wear buttons 
showing that their dues had been paid. 

Connecticut recently repealed her old 
“blue sky laws” and for the first time in 
300 years milkmen, druggists, ice cream 
stores and similar mercantile establish- 
nents did a flourishing business - on 
Sunday. 

The railways of the United States are 
paying war prices for everything they 
have to buy, and are being paid peace 
prices for the only thing they have to sell 
—transportation, says the Pere Marquette 
Service. 

Secretary Daniels decries the leniency 
of a court-martial decision which sen- | 
tenced Second Lieut. David H. Owen, 


former min- 


says: 








U.S. M. C., to lose only twenty numbers | : 
in rank for maltres iting a native of Santo | 
Domingo. | 


The offer of the anthracite coal com- 
panies in Pennsylvania to give garden 
plots to their employees was accepted 
by more than 5,000 persons. The com- 
panies provided seeds and scientific in- 
struction also. 

The management of a large building 
in New York experimented with women 
as elevator operators, but has been un- 
able to find any women who could stand 
the strain of three hours’ work in the car 
and who could keep within the schedule 
required. 

Bishop Williams of Detroit says: ‘‘The 
world has suffered as much from blunder- 
ing reformers as from intentional knaves. 
Short-haired women and long-haired men 
who are always trying to bring about a 
moral reconstruction should learn that 
doing good demands intelligence for its 
proper guidance.” 

Let the people rule! 








Leslie’s Weekly 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


Patents Secured or Fee Returned 
ACTUAL search and report free. Send sketch o; 
model. 1917 Edition, 90-page patent book free. M 
sales service gets full value for my clients. Trad 
marks registered. Prompt service. Personal servic: 
George P. Kimmel, 217 Barrister Bldg., Washington, D.<( 


Wanted Ideas—Write for List of In- 
ventions wanted by manufacturers and prizes of 
fered for inventions and list of Patent Buyers. Ou 
four books sent free upon request. Victor J. Evan 
& Co., Patent Attys., 813 Ninth, Washington, D.« 
Ideas Wanted — Manufacturers Ar 
writing for patents procured through me. Fou 
books with list of hundreds of inventions wanted sen 
free. I help you market yourinvention. Advic: 
Free. R. B. Owen, 14 Owen Bldg.. Washington, D.¢ 


Wanted an Idea! Think of Som 
simple thing to patent. Protect your ideas, they ma 
bring you wealth. Write for *‘ Needed Inventions 
Randolph & Co., Dept. 789, Washington, D. C 


HELP WANTED 


Government Positions Pay Big Money 
Get prepared for ‘‘exams'’ by former U. S. CiN 
Service Secretary-Examiner. Write today for fr¢ 
booklet 99. Arthur R. Patterson, Rochester, N. \ 


Thousands Government Jobs Now Open 
to men-women. $100 month. Vacations. Short hours 
Rapid promotion. Write for free list of positions 
Franklin Institute, Dept. F-131, Rochester, N. 


Wanted—Men and Women to Qualify 
for Government positions Several thousand appoint 
ments to be made next few months. Fullinformation abou 
openings, how to prepare, etc., free. Write immediatel 
for Booklet CGS811, Earl Hopkins, Ww ashington, D.C. 


FARM LANDS 


























This Little Farm in Virginia is an ideal 
poultry and fruit proposition; located in fine com 
munity at railroad station and general store in beau 
tiful Shenandoah Valley; 2 miles from good town 
modern five room bungalow, nicely furnished; pric¢ 
$1,250, easy terms. Send for magazine and list of 
farms from $500 up. F. H. LaBaume, Agrl. Agt 








N. & W Railway, 244N. & W. Bidg., Roanoke, Va 
_ PERSONAL yi 
Cash for Old False Teeth. Send Us 


false teeth in any shape. Diamonds, watches, gold 
silver or platinum. Jewelry, new or broken. Mag 
neto points Wesend cash by return mail and hold 
your goods 10 days. We will return them at our ex 
pense if our offer is refused as unsatisfactory. Es 
tablished 1899. Liberty Refining Co., L 432 Wood 
St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

SONG WRITERS 
Songwriter’ s ‘‘Key to Success’? Sent 
Free. We revise poems, compose and arrange music, 
copyright and facilitate Free Publication or Out- 
right Sale of Songs. Submit poems for examination. 
Knickerbocker Studios, 116 Gaiety Bldg.,N.Y.City 


SALESMEN WANTED 7 


Side Line Men. Do You Want a Real 
one that or® order a day will pay you $9.00? No 
samples to carry. Something new. Write to-day. 
Canfield Mfg. Co., 208 Sigel s St., C hicago, Il 


AGE NTS WANTED _ 
Agents Wanted—to Advertise Our Goods 


by distributing free samples to consumer. 90 cents 
an hour. Write for full particulars. Thomas Mfg. 
Co., 540 North St., Dayton, O. 


BOOKS 
Be An Artist, Make Money Drawing 
comic pictures. Let the world’s famous cartoonist, 
Eugene Zimmerman,spill a few ideas into your head. 
Get the Zim Book—it’s chuck full of valuable sug- 
gestions. Price $1.00 postpaid. Bound in 3-4 
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Morocco. Satisfaction guaranteed. Money_back 
if book returned in ten days. Address Zim Book, 
Desk 8-23, Brunswick Building, New York. 





How to Sell Goods in South America 
is clearly told by a sales manager of 25 years’ experi- 
ence. W. E. Aughinbaugh, in “Selling Latin 
America.’’ Read about how to infiuence sales, bill 
collect, ete., in this $2,870,000,000 market. Sent 
postpaid for $2. Circular of information free. 
Small, Maynard & Co., 16 Beacon St., Boston, Mass 
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Regarding Subscription and 
Editorial Matters 


SUBSCRIPTION OFFICES: Main office— 


Brunswick Building, 225 Fifth Avenue, NEW 
YORK. European agent: W m. Dawson "& Sons, 
Cannon House, Breams’ Bldg., London, 


Ltd., 
E. c.. England. 
$5.00. Single 
10 cents each; of 
cents each; etc. 
Persons representing themselves as connected with 
LESL al S should always be asked to produce cre- 


dential: 

CH. ANG 7-E IN ADDRESS: Subscriber's old 
address as well as the new must be sent in with 
request for the change. Also give the numbers 
appe. ring on the right hand side of the address 
on the wrapper. 

It takes from ten days to two weeks to make a 
change. 

EDITORIAL OFFICFS: Main office—225 
Fifth Avenue, New York. Washington represent- 
ative—28 Post Building, Washington D. C. 

To: Contributors: LES LiIe’s will be glad to con- 
sider photos submitted by any amateur or pro- 
fessional. 

Contributors are requested to state—1. Whether 
such photographs have been previously published. 
2. Whether they have been sent to any other paper. 
3. Whether or not they are copyrighted. 

Copyright, 1917, by Leslie-Judge Company. 
Entered at the Post-office at New York as Second 
class Mail Matter. Entered as Second-class Matter 
at Post-office Dept., Canada. Published weekly by 
Leslie-Judge Company, 225 Fifth Ave., New York. 
John A. Sleicher, President. Reuben P. Sleicher, 
Secretary. A. E. Rollauer, Treasurer. 

Printed by the Schweinler Press. 


Annual cash subse ription price, 
copies of present year and 1916, 
1915, 20 cents each; 1914, 30 
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Address all Correspondence to 


LESLIE’ 225 FIFTH AVENUE 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Watching the Nation’s Business 


r By THOMAS F. LOGAN 


LESLIE’S 


discordant voices wrangle | 
over whether it is a “poor man’s | 

bill” or a “rich man’s bill,” it may be that 
the war revenue measure will tell its own 
story. The Senate boost- | 

Who Pays ed the House bill for 
for the War? raising revenue by direct 
taxation to the sum of | 

$2,006,790,000. Income and corporation | 
taxes and excess profits taxes are to pay 
$1,339,000,000 of the total. This fact is 
more enlightening than a week’s debate in 
Congress. But it will puzzle the lay mind 
to contemplate an expected revenue of | 
$135,000,000 from the tax on distilled | 
liquors, when their manufacture is pro- 
hibited by the administration food bill. | 
Presumably the revenue bill will come in 
for alteration in this item later on. These | 
items cover practically three-fourths of the 
amount to be raised for war purposes by 
taxation. Amusements will pay $23,000,- 
000, transportation receipts of various 
kinds will contribute $131,000,000, to- 
bacco in its several forms of manufacture 
comes in for $56,500,000, and beer and 
wines will sustain a levy of nearly $70,- 
000,000. The Democratic majority in the 
Senate reversed its position on the “free 
breakfast table” by slapping $86,000,000 
on sugar, coffee, tea and cocoa, giving 
grounds for the objections filed by 
majority leader Kitchin of the House to 
the Senate changes, although they were 
mainly an improvement on the House 
measure. The only large item left is| 
$40,000,000 from automobiles. The mys- | 
terious ‘Virgin Island products,” in-| 
F 


HILE 


tended to raise $20,000, is an exception 
allowing our newly purchased territory 
from Denmark to manufacture distilled | 
spirits from home-grown products. As the | 
first year’s cost of war has been variously 
estimated all the way from $14,000,000,- 
000 to $18,000,000,000, the Senate tax 
bill is but a beginning. The rest will have 
to be raised by bond issues. Under the 
present revenue measure we w ill be = 
ject to a tax twice as large as Grea 
Britain carries. The limit has been al. 
most reached, with the result that the talk | 
about making “the present generation 
pay for the war” is no longer being heard 
to any extent. 








A three months the administra- 
tion food bill has become a _ law. 
When the “gabfest,” as Senator John 
Sharp Williams, of Mississippi, called it, 

was concluded, the tire- 


One-Man less opposition registered 
Power at seven votes against it. 
Washington ‘The negative votes w vere | 


cast by Hardwick, Hol- 
lis and Reed, Democrats, and France, 
Gronna, La Follette and Penrose, Repub- 
licans. Senator Gore, of Oklahoma, a pro- 
nounced opponent, was paired with Sena- 
tor Sherman. All of the President’s 
wishes in food legislation triumphed at the 
final passage of the bill. One of its oppo- 
nents claimed that the public did not 
know what the measure meant. It gives 
to President Wilson greater power than is 
wielded by any other ruler in the world. 
It provides for Government control of food, 
feeds and fuel. There will be a one-man 
administration and no checking of ac- 
counts by a Congressional board, as was 
earlier advocated. A licensing system 
gives the President power over dealers; he 
can close exchanges and boards of trade at 
his will, and he has full authority to buy, 
control and sell wheat, flour, meal, beans 
and potatoes at his discretion. He will 
also buy and sell fertilizers to the farmers. 
The bill provides drastic penalties against 
hoarding and speculation and guarantees 
$2 a bushel as the minimum price of 


| deering already exists. 





wheat, thereby establishing a new stand- 


WEEKLY BUREAU, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


ard of value for money. Although it has 
been shown that the amount of food 
grains entering into the manufacture of 


| distilled liquors is negligible, the bill pro- 


hibits the use of foodstuffs distilled 
liquor making, which may extend to the 
making of beer and wine if considered 
necessary. Taken in connection with 
other war legislation, the one-man power 
in the greatest of democracies now sur- 
passes any previously granted any indi- 
vidual in the world’s history by the free 
will of the people. 


O sooner do labor troubles end in one 
section than they develop in an- 
other. Thus far the Administration has 
been quite successful in handling them, 
but the persistence with 
which they return is causing 
anxiety. The belief that the 
propaganda of the I. W. W. 
and similar bodies are connected with anti- 
draft riots and that enemy influences and 
money are behind both is strong, but diffi- 
cult of proof. Much of the difficulty is 
doubtless due to the apparent inability of 
the Government to get down to an under- 
standing with mine owners and others as 
to prices for raw materials. If this could 
be adjusted, there would be a basis for 
operators to go on in dealing with labor. 
Meanwhile, the output of industry is 
slacking. The copper mines are yielding 
far less than a few months ago. Intima- 
tions that a labor council of the Council of 
National Defense will be organized are 
not given much credence. These subordi- 
nate boards have been principally useful 
in demonstrating their inability to get 
anywhere. More probably the plan of 
handling labor disputes finally adopted 
will follow the English system. If this is 
paralleled, the War Department will have 
supervision over all industries connected 
with the war. Under such an arrange- 
ment factories may be commandeered 
where labor troubles or disputes threaten 
to hold up work. The power of comman- 
While settlement 
is pending, the work of the factory will go 
on and the laborers will be compelled to 
continue at their duties. Efforts will 
meanwhile be made to adjust disputes 
between employer and employee through 
a conciliation committee appointed to 
consider all complaints, with the decision 
of the War Department to be final. 


Unrest of 
Labor 


INCE the Shipping Board took over all 
large merchant vessels flying the 
American flag it has been announced that 
the Government would requisition space 
for food and troop ship- 
Moving the ments to Europe. This 
Troops implies that members of 
the Regular Army, the Na- 
tional Guard and the new National Army 
will go forward as fast as the ships can 
carry them. Under the most favorable | 
conditions it will take a long time to put 
the main strength of America’s fighting 
force into the field. Canada reserved all 
possible space on outgoing vessels for the 
transportation of her troops, yet with a 
constant stream going forward it took 
nearly a year to transport her army. 
Modern methods of warfare will cut down 
training in American camps, which will 
reduce delay from that cause, while with 
the Regular Army and the National Guard 
there will be but little preliminary train- 
ing. The essential problem therefore be- 
comes one of adequate transportation. 
Under the best arrangements our troops 
will scarcely be in France in large force 
and ready for trench work before next 
spring. This opinion is based on the 
assumption of two to three months train- 
(Continued on page 274) 
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"i An Advertisement by 


CO 
THE PULLMAN COMPANY 


S - Cars of the 
€rvice. Puiiman 

Company are today operated over 
one hundred and thirty-seven railroads, aggregating 
223,489 miles of track, and afford the means to reach 
with the maximum comfort, safety and convenience, 
every point of interest to the traveler. 


By securing Pullman accommodations, the traveler 
is further assured of safety, due to the strength of the 
car construction, security of health, due to the scientific 
cleaning and sanitary methods employed, and the 
convenience resulting from the service of fifteen thou- 
sand efficient and experienced car employes. Accom- 
modations may be purchased in advance, and if for 
any reason passengers are unable to make the trip, the 
amount paid for the tickets will, upon application, be 
immediately refunded. 


Experienced representatives stationed at every 
principal point in the United States are prepared at all 
times to provide special parties with private cars, con- 
taining dining room and kitchen, accommodating from 
eight to eighteen persons, in charge of a competent 
chef, porter and waiter, or, if desired, complete trains, 
consisting of baggage-library, sleeping, dining and 
observation cars. 




















Desk Books for the Man Who Would Win in Business 


Practical information, filed away in new, handy 
volumes, for the man or woman who requires 
simple, complete, dependable standards by which 
to test any doubtful words or phrases in a letter, 
advertisement, report, or other composition. 


A Desk-Book of Errors in English 
By Frank H. Vizetelly, Litt.D., LL.D. 

It treats of the hundred and one questions that 

arise in daily speech and correspondence which are 

not touched on by the dictionaries. By mail, $.83. 




















English Grammar Simplified 
By James C. Fernald, L.H.D. 
An absolutely simple yet thoroughly practical book 
on a new plan that gives you the correct use of Eng- 
lish words in English sentences. Its statements can 
be grasped at once by a child ora person of limited 
education, and they make the dreaded corr plexities 
of the language as clear as crystal. By mail, $.83. 


Synonyms, Antonyms and Prepositions 
This is a new edition, just out, of Dr. Fernald’s fa- 
mous book, oo enables you to select the exact 
word to make your meaning absolutely clear—to give “ punch"’ and “‘ power"’ to a letter, advertise- 
ment, speech, sermon, article, report or story.! Don't waste half of the power of your thoughts i in weak 
expression. By mail, $1.62. 


These books will furnish you with the ammunition 
and the weapons to hit the target of success square 
in the center 


How to Deal with Human Nature in Business 


A practical up-to-the-minute book by Sherwin Cody on corre- 
spondence, advertising, and sales methods. It explains clearly 
and forcibly both the broad principles of successful business 
conduct and the hundreds of small practical essentials that one 
MUS NOW in order to suce It covers letter-writing, 
pot nth sg retailing, executive duties, publicity, and store, 
office and factory suger vena makes a study of various phases 
of business life and the qualities needed to cope with them, and 
bristles with suggestion, direction, and example based on the 
practical psychology of commercial effort. It has many valu- 
able illustrations, charts and diagrams. It is the one book 
that it is imperative for you to own. Get it to-day and start on 
the road to bigger business. Large 12mo, Cloth. By mail, $2.12. 


Sent post paid on receipt of price 
BRUNSWICK SUBSCRIPTION CO., 1116 Brunswick Bldg., New York City 
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Acid Tests of 
Investments In War 





We have just published a vest-pocket 
booklet with the above title, which out- 
lines the precautions that should be 
taken to ensure safety of invested funds 
at this time. 

Write for this booklet, together with our 
current investment list, describing first 
mortgagv bonds, safeguarded under the 
Straus Plan, to net 544—6%. Ask for 

Circular No. M-703 


SW.STRAUS & CO. 
Founded 1882 Incorporated 1905 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
150 Broadway Straus Building 


Branch Offices: 


Detroit Minneapolis Cincinnati 
Boston San Francisco Kansas City 
Philadelphia Dayton Rochester 


35 years without loss to any investor 

















$600,000 
Canada West Coast 
Navigation Co., Ltd. 


Gold Bonds 


At par and interest, yielding 6%, we offer 
the remainder of the above issue, which we 
regard as exceptionally well protected. 


First Mortgage 6% 


The issuing corporation is constructing, 
under a favorable contract made a year 
ago, a fleet of five-masted schooners for 
trans-Pacific and coast trade, three of 
which are now in commission. 


At today's prices for ship-building, the issue 
represents a 42% loan. The mortgé age 
provides for full insuranc e in an amount 
not less than 125% of the outstanding 
bonds, covering war risks and all the usual 
provisions. 

A subsidy from the government assures a net 
income for ten years following the war, suffi- 
cient to take care of interest and apply sub- 

stantially upon the principal. Estimated 
net earnings this year, bs ased on contracts 

let, are five times the requirements. 


Full Details Upon Application 


The Tillotson & Wolcott Co. 
Investment Bankers 
CLEVELAND 
. NEW YORK: 115 Broadway 
CINCINNATI: Mercantile Library Bldg. 




















OW the Odd Lot business is con- 
ducted. A handbook for in- 
vestors who buy and sell Odd Lots. 
Send for Booklet K-4, ‘‘Odd Lot 
Orders.’’ 


John, Muir, (> 
Odd Lots 


Members N. Y. Stock Exchange. 
Main Office, 61 Broadway, N. Y. 


New York, N. Y. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Newark, N. 


Bridgeport, Conn. New ‘Haven, Conn. 











To judge correctly the value of securities, it 
is mecessary to know the effect upon them 
of what is happening in the financial world. 


THE BACHE REVIEW 


issued weekly, provides for this with clear, con- 
densed information. Copies on application, 


ALSO SUGGESTIONS FOR INVESTMENT 
J. S. BACHE & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 








42 Broadway, New York 








Write for Interesting Free Pamphlet L-25 
Markham & May Co. Milwaukee £ 








“Free Booklets for Investors” 


Under this heading. on the opposite page, you 
w'll find a descriptive list of valuable booklets and 
circulars of information which will be of great value 
in arranging your investments to produce maximum 
yield, with safety. A number of them are pre- 
pared especially for the smaller investor and the 
“beginner in investing.” 


Jasper’s 
Hints to Money-Makers 
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| © warns & ewixe Cc, T. WILLIAMS) AKTHUR STUDIO 
| OSCAR A. PRICE Manager of the investment J. H. BARR 
Publisher of a newspaper in department of the Fidelity One of the ablest banking 
West Virginia, who was Trust Company of Balti- men in the South and chair- 
made director of publicity more, Md., who was re- man of the board of direc- 
for the second Liberty Loan, cently appointed secretary tors of the First National 
to succeed Robert W. Wool- and treasurer of the Red Bank of Birmingham, the 
| ley, who handled the first Cross Commission to be largest financial institution 
loan. Mr. Price has been sent to Rumania, for much- in Alabama. Mr. Barr is a 
E auditor of the Interior De- needed service in that war- favorite in social and club 
: partment for four years. swept country. circles. 
2 





Norice.—Subscribers to Lesiie’s WEEKLY at the home 
office, 225 Fifth Avenue, New York, are placed on what is 
known as “Jasper’s Preferred List,” entitling them to the | 
early delivery of their papers and to answers to inqu‘ries 
on financial questions and, in emergencies, to answer by 
telegraph. Preferred subscribers must remit directly to | 
the office of Lesiie’s in New York, and not through any | 
subscription agency. No charge is made for answering | 
questions, and all communications are treated confiden- 
tially. A two-cent postage stamp should always be in- 
closed. All inquiries should be addressed to “Jasper,” 
Financial Editor, Lesuie’s WEEKLY, 225 Fifth Ave., 

New York. Anonymous communications will not be | 
answered. 


S a rule, Wall Street is in one of 

three different stages. It is either 
advancing with a strong upward pressure, 
‘declining with a steady downward ten- 
|dency, or wavering between the two, 
|which means uncertainty. At present 
it is in an uncertain condition. 

There are reasons to believe that the 
“peak” has been reached for the present 
in some of the industrials which have 
been peculiarly advantaged by the war 
orders. The failure of Steel coxamon to 
respond to its tremendous earnings for 
the June quarter has been the occasion 
of much comment, but other prominent 
industrials show extraordinary earnings, 
while the quotations of their shares do 
not respond, as they ordinarily would 
and should, to these phenomenal earnings. 

The recent statement of the Corn 
Products Refining Company, one of the 
most wonderful it has ever made since 
that experienced captain of industry, 
Mr. E. T. Bedford, has had it in charge, 
has been followed by equally encouraging 
statements by the Union Bag & Paper 
Co., by the Colorado Fuel & Iron, the 
American Beet, and other industrials, 
though the prices of their shares have not 
reflected their earning powers. Perhaps 
they will do so after Congress has ad- 
journed. 

Unquestionably one of the doubtful 
factors is the uncertainty regarding the 
amount of war taxes which our pros- 
perous corporations will be called upon 
to meet, and the danger feared from 
the price-fixing program at Washington. 
Few appreciate the prodigious levy the 
corporations are about to be called upon 
to pay. One estimate has it that the 
Steel Corporation will have a war tax 
bill this year of over $200,000,000. This 
is equal to one-fifth of the entire expendi- 
tures of the Government a few years ago. 

Has it occurred to my readers that there 
is justification for the defense of big 
business which they have found in this 
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column from time to time? Who would 
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‘bear the burden of this terrible war if 
there were no big business interests with 
earnings large enough to respond? Could 
the war taxes be placed upon the pros- 
perous wheat growers and cotton pro- 
ducers, the workmen in the factory, the 
| professional or the small business man? 

True all of these will be asked to pay 
their part of the expenses of the war, but 
how small this part will be compared with 
the aggregate expected from the large 
corporations. The latter should pay a 
tax on profits, but it should be so equita- 
bly and justly levied that everyone would 
do his patriotic part. Let us be thankful 
that we have successful, enterprising big 
corporations that can take the great 
weight of the burden from the shoulders 
of the masses. 

The reduction of the dividend on Stude- 
baker, the passage of the dividend by 
Saxon, and other incidents in the auto- 
mobile field have their significance and 
indicate that in some instances the peak 
of business was reached at the beginning 
of the year. The statement of President 
Erskine should be read by every Stude- 


baker stockholder. It is frank and 
instructive. 
Careful investors are making their 


customary survey of the business situa- 
tion. They are more and more inclined 
to the belief that the speculative tendency 
toward the industrials, and especially 
the automobile stocks, has been seriously 
interrupted. 

Speculators are never satisfied to be 
still. There must always be “something 
doing.” If they are not active in gne 
field, they seek another. They are 
explorers of finance, the prospectors 
looking for new fields to develop. 

They are now devoting their attention 
to the long-neglected railway securities, 
in which the best earnings for many years 
are being reported. The moment that 
speculation begins to turn toward the 
railways and these show an appreciation, 
the public, which always follows the 
crowd, will begin to come in. 

I have often remarked that the best 
time to get into the market is when other 
people generally seem to be getting out 
and to buy what they are selling. At 
present it looks as if the railroad stocks, 
and especially some of those that have 
safely passed through reorganization 
surgery, would be the most attractive 
for the investor who likes a fair return on 
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40 Exchange Place 


Leslie’s Weekly 


@ As specialists universally recognized 


in all matters pertaining to stocks and 
bonds, we impart information through 
the following hand-books, any of which 
will be sent free upon request for 54-D. 
- Investor’s Pocket Manual 
Standard Oil Blue Book 
. Independent Oil Book 
. Sugar Stocks Handbook 
- Copper Stocks Handbook 
- Motor Stocks Handbook 
. Silver Stocks Handbook 
Tobacco Stocks Handbook 

9. Twenty Payment Plan Booklet 
q Our service is continued fortnizhtly 
by mailing our 20-page publication 


ecSyIOMhwWnD 


**Investment Opportunities’’ 


q Also, by detailed replies to all corre- 
information 


spondence, inquiries or 
asked for through our 
Statistical Department. 


SATE OG 


Reston 
(Establ nt Secu aS 











Perhaps you do not 
care to make investments 
in your home community, 
yet hesitate to go to out- 
side investment houses. 


You need have no hesi- 
tation in dealing with 
any of the financial houses 
advertising in LESsLIE’s. 
They not only are thor- 
oughly reliable, but they 
are thoroughly service- 


able to out-of-town in- 
vestors. 

They can serve you 
just as well, no matter 


where you live as if you 
lived across the street 
from them. 


You can write them exact 
details of the amount you wish 
to invest, what kind of invest- 
ment you wish, for how long, 
for approximately what rate 
of interest, etc. 


By return mail 
receive courteous, 
and reliable 


you will 
accurate 
suggestions for 
investments meeting your 
exact requirements, whether 
they are for a few hundred dol- 
lars or for several thousands. 


A number of houses even 
make it convenient for you to 
invest by making small 
monthly payments. Prompt, 
courteous and careful atten- 
tion will be given to your 
requests for information, re- 
gardless of how small your 
present investments may be. 


Kiker LD oernal. 


Advertising Manager 


e td 
Leslie's 
Illustrated Weekly 
Newspaper 
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August 23, 1917 


his money in dividends, and also a fair | 


prospect for a speculative profit. Stocks | 
of this character offer a much better | 
chance for the investor and speculator 
than shares of some of the low-priced 
industrials, oil and similar securities for 
which a market is being sought under the 
windy stimulus of puffing promotion by 
various financial writers. These low- 
priced, non-dividend payers are not as 
attractive as the low-priced, dividend- 
paying railroad securities or even the 
non-dividend payers of the latter class. 


H., St. Louis, Mo.: Firestone Tire & Rubber Company 
is prosperous and the stock is in the investment class. 

G., New York: I. M. M. preferred, now paying 6 per 
cent. and with 82 per cent. in dividends in arrears, C. R. I. 
6 per cent. preferred and Wabash preferred A paying 
4°per cent., are all fairly good for the patient holder. 
The par value of I. M. M. preferred is $100. 

C., Columbus, 0.; L., Louisville, Ky.: An error was 
made in this column recently regarding the Columbia 
Gas & Electric Company’s dividend, An initial quarterly 
dividend was paid in May and a second dividend was 
lately declared. The officers express confidence that this 
dividend can be maintained. 

E., Chicago, Ill.: Your Butte & Superior stock is | 
yielding on purchase price nearly 11 per cent. in regular 
dividends. The company has paid several good extras, 
more than a conservative policy would dictate and 1916 
showed a deficit. It is said that the company can main- 
tain its regular $5 per share dividend. Buy the stock | 
outright. 

B., Washington, D. C.; N., Cambridge, Mass.: The 
East Coast Fisheries Company lately incorporated will | 
engage in the legitimate business of catching and selling | 
sea-fish and utilizing fish by-products. It plans to build | 
10 steam trawlers and it has an option on an established | 
fish-preserving plant in Maine. The company’s officers 
are men of means and good repute. 

A., Tipton, Ind.: Ill. Pipe and Southwest Penn. are 
business men’s investments, making good yields. Mid- 
west common and preferred have possibilities, but it is 
safer to take a good profit. Sequoyah Oil, though a divi- 
dend payer, is highly speculative. Merritt-Annex is a 
new company which seems to be trading on the name 
of the Merritt Oil Company. Its future is uncertain. 

M., Toronto, Canada: Although Anglo - French 
bonds and United Kingdom of Great Britain bonds are 
undoubtedly safe, American Foreign Securities Com- 
pany’s 3-year 5’s are safer because they are backed by 
collateral. The preferred stocks of leading industrial 
companies make good returns and are readily salable. 
Among these are American Sugar preferred, American 
Smelting preferred, U. S. Steel preferred, and Corn 
Products preferred. 

S. D. J., Missouri: The decline in market price of Texas 
Company was not due to falling off of the company’s 
earnings or to impaired prospects, but to the large issue 
of new stock, which old stockholders were given the right 
to purchase at par to the extent of 14 of their holdings. 
Texas Company “rights” are quoted at 21. Add that to 
present quotation for stock to get its true value. The 
stock is still desirable. So is C. F. & I. common, now a 
dividend payer and earning much more than the 
dividend. Because of its low price there may be 
more speculative possibility in C. F. & I. than in Texas 
Company. 

“Rim,” Villa Rica, Ga.: (1) Among the good stocks 
that might be bought on the partial, payment plan are 
Corn Products Ref., U. B. & P. new, Atchison, So. Pac. 
and Union Pac. (2) Although Federal Oil preferred is a 
dividend payer, I do not recommend purchase of common, 
which is still a long-pull speculation. Washington Oil is 
in the S. O. group, but the company is small and its divi- 
dend record not regular. It paid no dividend in 1915, 
but 40 per cent. in 1916. The stock is selling at three 
times par. (8) It would seem better to hold No. Pac, 
than to sacrifice it. I never saw much in Inter-Conti- 
nental Rubber, and do not now consider it a stock on 
which to base expectations. 

L., Appleton, Wis.: The liquidation in the motor 
stocks has brought them down to a point where in the 
best of them many are evening up by buying additional 
shares. It was clearly a mistake for some of them, like 
Studebaker, to pay such generous dividends as they did, 
but at the time these no doubt seemed to be justified, 
Studebaker has returned to a conservative policy and has 
just reduced dividend on common from 10 per cent. to 
4 per cent. on account of the uncertainties of the future 
and the need of conserving working capital. The com- 
pany’s sales of autos declined on our entrance into the 
war, but have since improved and the company’s vehicle 
factories are doing a heavy business. 

V., Wheeling, W. Va.: Whenever public buying is 
directed toward a certain class of stocks—whether it be 
oil, copper, steel or railroads—it is likely to go on until it 
is carried too far. The air-craft stocks—there are only 
about two of consequence, Wright-Martin and Curtiss— 
are now in the limelight. Both of those named have 
strong financial backing, and are doing a big business, 
which the war will tremendously increase. Both have 
had a heavy advance. Whether this has discounted the 
future I am unable to say, because the companies’ balance 
sheets are not in evidence. Usually when a new line of 
securities begins to move it has a fairly long run of 
popularity and affords good chances for the watchful 
speculator. 

W., Hazelton, Pa.: 1. This is rather too uncertain a 
market to pick out winners. It is safer to wait until 
taxation rates on corporations have been finally deter- 
mined by Congress. 2. Aetna is in the hands of receivers, 
but its condition is improving. American Can is paying 
no dividends. Ore is making a small return. None of 
these three is at present attractive. Maxwell first pre- 
ferred may be bought on reactions. Central Leather 
pays a dividend and might be purchased on reactions. 
Barnett Oil & Gas is a dividend payer, but I do not recom- 
mend the low-priced oil stocks. Crucible preferred is a 
business man’s investment. The arrears on it have 








been paid. The common is now in line for a dividend. 


M., Brooklyn, N. Y.: (1) Your 30 shares of Ohio Cities 
Gas Company average $634 as against present market 
price of $57. As the stock is on a 5 per cent. dividend 
basis,"you are receiving about 74 per cent. on investment. 
The company reports prosperity and you are not yet in 
a position to worry seriously. The shares may in time 
recover some of the loss. (2) Don’t be deceived by the 
telegram method of stirring up interest in particular 
stocks. This device has been employed in the promotion 
of many purely speculative concerns. If an enterprise 
has real merit its backers do not need to resort to sensa- 
tional tactics, United Western is not much lower than 
your purchase price, but the proposed acquisition of new 
properties will not necessarily add to its merit. 

D., Kansas City, Mo.: The great decline, to which 
you refer, in automobile manufacturing companies’ 
stocks was due to various causes. There was an increase 
in the cost of labor and materials threatening a serious 
reduction in profits; owing to the outbreak of the war, 
and the need of economy it suggested, orders for pleasure 
cars fell off; Congress appeared bent on inflicting exces- 
sive taxes on corporations; and then the bears took ad- 
vantage of the situation to create a scare about cutting 
or passing dividends and to shatter prices. Apparently 
the effects of all these adverse influences have been dis- 
counted and the motor shares should now hold their own, 
if they do not do better. The increased government and 
private demand for motor trucks has to a large extent 
made up the loss to leading companies of decrease of 
pleasure cars orders. (Reduction or suspension of divi- 
dends would indicate a conservative pelicy. Many con- 
sider the better motor stocks excellent speculations at 
their present prices. 

New York, August 16, 1917. JASPER 


FREE BOOKLETS FOR INVESTORS 
Readers who are interested in investments, 
and who desire to secure booklets, circulars of 
information, daily and weekly market letters 
and information in reference to particular 
investments in stock, bonds or mortgages, will 


| find many helpful suggestions in the announce- 


ments by our advertisers offering to send, with- 
out charge, information compiled with care 
and often at much expense. A digest of some 
special circulars of timely interest, offered 
without charge or obligation to readers of 


Leslie’s, follows: 


First-mortgage loans of $200 and up are recommended 
by Perkins & Co., Lawrence, Kansas, in business for 36 
years. Ask the firm to send you Loan List No, 716. 

For full particulars regarding 7 per cent. first-mortgage 
investments, exempt from income tax, may be had with- 
out cost of Reliance Homestead Association, Dept. A., 
New Orleans, La. 

For information regarding mortgages with a good yield 
on dairy farms in Wisconsin, seekers for such securities 
should write for an interesting free pamphlet, L-25, to 
Markham & May Company, teceben, Wis. 

That great boon to the thrifty small investor, The 
Partial Payment Plan, is fully explained in Booklet 24-B, 
furnished gratis on request by Sheldon, Morgan & Com- 

any, members N. Y. Stock Exchange, 42 Broadway, 
New York. 

First mortgages on prosperous farms in the South, 
bearing 7 per cent. interest, are offered by G. L. Miller 
& Company, Inc., 5 Bank & Trust Building, Miami, 
Florida. The firm will mail to any interested person its 
free booklet “‘ What Investors Say.” 

Should the copper stocks be bought at present prices? 
Before buying it would be well to consult the free book 
of complete statistics on over 200 companies prepared 
by L. R. Latrobe & Company, 111 Broadway, New York. 
These and other issues are dealt in by this house on the 
partialepayment plan. 

Those who seek a clear understanding of the financial 
situation should consult “‘The Bache Review,” widely 
noted for its sound and unprejudiced opinions of events. 
Its investment suggestions also are valuable. Copies of 
the “Review” will be mailed free on application to J. S. 
Bache & Company, members N. Y. Stock Exchange, 42 
Broadway, New York. 

‘0 many conservative investors securities based on 
real estate are the most attractive. The Salt Lake Se- 
curity & Trust Company, Salt Lake City, Utah, has sold 
large amounts of its 6 per cent. Secured Real Estate Cer- 
tificates to patrons in di pore of the country. A booklet 
describing the investments offered by the company will be 
sent without charge to any address. 

The billions of bonds to be issued by the United States 
Government will play an important part in the financial 
situation, Investors may obtain expert advice regarding 
these issues from C. F. Childs & Company, specialists in 
U. S. and foreign government bonds, 208 So. La Salle 
St., Chicago and 120 Broadway, New York. The com- 
pany sends upon request its analytical pamphlet L-9. 

wing to uncertainty regarding war taxes and the rate 
of interest on future Government bonds, big bond buyers 
are not purchasing as usual. This has had its effect on 
prices and there is now an unusual opportunity for small 
buyers. It is fully explained in circular J-4, “‘War Tax 
Opporiunities,” sent free to any applicant by John Muir 
& Company, specialists in odd lots, and members N. Y. 
Stock Exchange, 61 Broadway, New York. 

Investors desiring to know what precautions should be 
taken to insure safety of their funds should read the in- 
teresting booklet, ‘Acid Tests of Investments in War,” 
issued by the well-known bond house, S. W. Straus & 
Co., 150 Broadway, New York, and Straus Building, 
Chicago. The booklet will be sent free, with an invest- 
ment list describing well-safeguarded _first-mortgage 
bonds netting 51% to 6 per cent., to all who write to Straus 
& Company for circular No. M-703. 

ause the arrival of the United States Army in 
France marked an epoch in the histoties of the sister 
republics, the Guaranty Trust Company of New York 
City has issued a booklet entitled ‘France and America.” 
This outlines the services the Trust Company’s Paris 
office offers to American business concerns and individ- 
uals, and to Americans with the armies in France, and 
deals with the mutual interests and obligations of the two 
countries. _ Copies of the booklet will be sent free by the 
Guaranty Trust Company. 

Attention i$ called to an attractive public utility in- 
vestment by the National City Company, National City 
Bank Building, New York. This responsible house offers 
the first-mortgage 6 per cent. gold bonds of the Southern 
California Gas Company. Sinking fund payments will 
aggregate 48 per cent. of these bonds by maturity. The 
franchises are entirely adequate. Earnings are more than 
21% times interest requirements, and replacement value 
of property largely exceeds the bonded debt. Price 100 
and interest, yielding 6 per cent. Complete descriptive 
circular L-72, will be supplied on request by the National 
City Company. 
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American Banking 


Service with France 


N recognition of the increasing importance of 
American commercial and financial relations with 
France and of the opportunity afforded for serving 
American business] interests, the Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York has opened an office in Paris. 


It isa fully equipped banking institution, similar 
to our London office. It enables us to give direct 
service and to handle more expeditiously a large 
volume of business with France. 


Propositions regarding foreign business may be 
made at our office in Paris or at our main office in 
New York, and definite terms can thus be arranged 
more quickly than by cable or mail. 


American business concerns and individuals 
having interests abroad will find it to their conven- 
ience and advantage to bank with our Paris office. 
It will be our effort to be useful in every possible 
way to American citizens traveling abroad and to 
those with the armies in France. 


A few of the many services we owe to France, 
together with an abstract covering some of her 
achievements in industry, commerce, and finance, are 
set forth in a booklet, ‘‘France and America’’, just 
issued by this company, which will be sent on request. 


Guaranty Trust Company of New York 


140 Broadway 


PARIS OFFICE  FIFTHAVE.OFFICE LONDON’ OFFICE 
Rue des Italiens, 1 & 3 Fifth Ave. & 43rd St. 32 Lombard St., E. C. 
Capital and Surplus - : $50,000,000 
Resources more than - $600,000,000 
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HealthWanted 


The home tragedies of peace— 
sickness, accident and death— 
and the big tragedy of war, 
with its mounting cost of food, 
have developed a long wait- 
ing list for 


Sea Breeze 


our summer fresh air home for 
children and babies, tired 
working girls, mothers and 
grandmothers of the tenements. 


In war—in peace—our youth must grow into healthful, fit 


manhood and womanhood. 


Sea Breeze gives hundreds of city children their one chance in the year 


for fresh air, good food -health. 


Allow 60 cents a day or $4 a week for each one whom you will send as 
your guest, and send the amount to George Blagden, Treasurer. 


NEW YORK ASSOCIATION FOR IMPROVING THE CONDITION OF THE POOR 


Room 200, 105 East 22nd Street, New York City 
Cornelius N. Bliss, Jr., President. 





DREAMING OF SEA BREEZES 
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ROPER IN LE> Lig’s 


SENDING SISAL TO THE MARKETS OF THE WORLD 


The coarser cordage, saddle bags, hammocks, hats and other products with a fibrous base 
are largely made from sisal, which is shown here baled and ready for shipment. 


Leslie’s War Service 
to Business Men 


Commercial opportunities for American business men 
abroad—especially in South America—were never better 
than they are today. 


All that is needed is the advice of an expert to bring 
supply and demand together. This expert advice is yours 
for the asking. Dr. W. E. Aughinbaugh, Professor of 
Foreign Trade at New York University and Editor of 
the Export and Promotion Department of Leslie’s, has 
helped thousands of American merchants to sell their 
goods abroad. As a reader of Leslie’s his department is 
at your service, gratis. 


Dr. Aughinbaugh has sold goods in nearly every 
civilized country in the world. He is in close touch with 
the foreign market, and his familiarity with conditions 
abroad based on personal experience makes it possible 
for him to answer or to find the answer to any problem 
that may confront the exporter. 


Have you a product that you think might “go” in 
South America? 


Do you know how to reach the representatives from 
foreign houses anxious for American goods—perhaps the 
very thing that you manufacture? 


If you have an export problem you can’t solve, 
submit it to the Export Department and it will receive 
Dr. Aughinbaugh’s personal attention. 


Leslie’s Export Department 
W.._E. AUGHINBAUGH 


225 Fifth Avenue New York City 
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Russia’s Women Soldiers 
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INTERNATIONAL FILM SERVICE 


SOLDIERS OF THE BATTALION OF DEATH 


The women of Russia are in Arms and already the “Battalion of Death’’ has 


proved its worth. 


steadying the breaking lines. 


Girls of all classes are in the ranks and the battalion 
forms one of the most striking results of the revolution. 
treat on the Eastern front the morale 
The “Battalion of Death’’ has made several 


In the recent’ re- 
of the women soldiers went far toward 


bayonet charges and has lost many members. It is said that each soldier 
carries a vial of cyanide of potassium to take in case of capture. 


HE Petrograd Military 


— 4 ; 
Union of | salute, as a sign of courtesy, is obligatory. 


Women Volunteers in a recent ap- | The officers appointed by the War De- 


peal to Russian women to join the wo- 
men’s fighting battalions set up nine 
rules to govern the conduct of the re- 
cruits. The appeal, in full, follows: 

“Women citizens: All to whom Russian 
liberty and happiness is dear, hasten to 
join our ranks. Hasten; so long as it is 
not too late, to stop the disintegration 
of our beloved country. Through direct 
participation in military operations, with- 
out sparing our lives, we, women- 
citizens, must raise the spirit of the army, 
and, through educational propaganda in 
its ranks, build an intelligent under- 
standing by the free citizen of his duty 
toward the fatherland. 

“Persons not younger than sixteen 
presenting certificates of citizenship, 
character and education, are accepted 
in the women’s fighting battalions, or- 
ganized with the permission of the War 
Department. They are then subjected to 
a medical examination, are initiated into 
the regulations of the battalion and sworn 
in. The existing military rules in the 
army are thereby fully accepted; the 








partment should have an education not 
lower than of high school. All the mem- 
bers of the battalions are bound to ob- 
serve the following: 

“1. First of all, the honor, freedom 
and welfare of the country. 

“2. Tron discipline. 

“3. Firmness and 
spirit and purpose. 

**4,. Bravery and recklessness. 

**5. Precision, accuracy, persistency 
and rapidity in the execution § of 
orders. 

“6. Absolute honesty and a serious 
attitude toward the work. 

“7. Cheerfulness, politeness, kindness, 
sympathy, cleanliness and punctuality. 

**8. Consideration for the opinion of 
others, the fullest mutual confidence 
and nobility of purpose. 

“9. Quarrels and personal feuds are 
inadmissible as degrading. 

“Those guilty of breaking the above 
rules shall be subjected to the most 
rigorous punishment for disgracing the 
name of the Russian woman.” 


steadfastness. of 


Watching the Nation’s Business 


(Continued from page 271) 


ing here, free transportation facilities, | 


and the likelihood that participation to 


not take place until Pershing is ready to 
take over exclusively a definite sector. 


HE conditions under which the regis- 
tration of eligibles was made ad- 
mitted of no arguments. Rich and poor, 
strong or decrepit, those of eligible age 
were compelled to enter 

When Is a “their names on the nation’s 
Slacker ? roll of honor. But there has 
since arisen some discussion 

as to “slackers” that may have its effect 
on exemption rulings. One rich New 
Yorker coggently argues that his new wife 
is a dependent, and he says he avails him- 
self of that fact in filing an exemption 
plea until he is sure she is fully provided 
for in the event of his going to the front. 


Ouimet, the champion golfer, seeks ex- | 


| funds,” he said. 
training in France behind the battle-lines, | 
} . > ° Ps 
| matches than as a soldier.” Ouimet is not 
any large extent by American troops will | 





“TIT would be of more 


_ benefit to the country playing in the golf 


an American citizen, but, apart from his 
chance to “‘do his bit” better otherwise, 
he says he would like to go. Champion 
Willard has tried three times to enlist, 
without avail, which puts him out of the 
charge of slacking. Charlie Chaplin, film 
favorite and British subject, says also that 
he is doing more good where he is than as a 
trench fighter. He has already contrib- 
uted largely to the British war loan and 
the American Red Cross. The British 
embassy at Washington is satisfied with 
Chaplin’s position, and announces unoffi- 
cially that he is not a slacker. As for the 
registrants under the selective conscrip- 
tion law, however, the American idea is 
that exemptions must apply equally and 
alike to all. It is highly improbable that 
the money-making capabilities of any of 
those subject to the draft will be consid- 


emption to play for the Red Cross. “Ijered as grounds for exemption, even 
have already given exhibitions in the| though their entire incomes were con- 


middle West and succeeded in raising | 


tributed to the cause. 
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HOW AN AMERICAN FIGHTS | ['wenty Greasers bit the dust before this lone American 7 
—single survivor of one hundred and eighty who for © 
eleven days held at bay five thousand Mexicans led by the treacherous, blood-thirsty Santa Anna. Nearly one thousand 
of the foe already lay rigid in death outside the walls of the Alamo before the unerring aim of its handful of defenders. 
Backed against a wall, using the keen, death-dealing “‘ Betsy” as an iron war club, the old frontiersman still hurls de- 
fiance at his enemies as they swarm about him, leaping like hounds upon a great stag. Yells, curses and groans, like the 
gibberings of the damned, rise from the stricken Mexican soldiers as he piles them in contorted heaps before him. 


But numbers tell. They pull him down, bury their bayonets in his great heart, spurn him, trample upon him, spit upon him. 
Thus died “ Davy” Crockett, typical American, author of the famous motto, “Be sure you’re right, then go ahead,” one 
of that numerous band of American fighters in the cause of human liberty whose inspiring stories are so splendidly told by 


Cyrus Townsend Brady in this New Edition of 


American Fights and Fighters—raiic,’ 








Given to Prompt Subscribers 
A Copy of the Greatest Fighting Document Ever Penned by Man 


The Declaration of Independence 


A Facsimile in Color, Illuminated by the Coats of Arms of the 
United States and of the Original Thirteen States. 
Size 32 x 22 in. 


Every American home, every Amer- 
ican office, should display on its walls 
this clarion call to arms in defense. of 
human rights—the palladium of our 
liberties. Was it a yellow brood of 
Pacifists—of Degenerate Slackers— 
who solemnly pledged all that life 
holds dear to the support of a princi- 
ple? Did Jefferson, Hancock, Adams, 
Franklin, Morris, and the other sign- 
ers,:stop to count the cost? Had they 
done so, where would we be now? 





Dedicated to the Loyal Sons of Fighting Sires 
American Fights and Fighters 
PATRIOT'S EDITION 

This splendid set of books has just 
been issued in a new form which leaves 
nothing to be desired as to dignity and 
attractiveness of appearance. ‘The 
price named in this offer is considerably 
under the regular publisher’s price, but 
our price can only be maintained 
should the immediate response to this 
offer indicate that we are not to be 
put to a heavy selling expense in dis- 
posing of this small edition through re- 
peated advertisements. Therefore, make 
sure of securing your set of AMERICAN 
FIGHTS AND FIGHTERS at this cut price 
by mailing your order TODAY. 


ONLY $1.00 NOW 

and coupon, bring to your door, charges prepaid, 
these six inspiring volumes, beautifully bound 
in cloth, printed on splendid pape *r, in good, 
clear type, each volume 8% x 5% inches. You 
will enjoy the illustrations almost as much as 
the text; and there are maps and plans galore. 

Your money back quick if you do not declare 


° . ° : 
these six volumes the most interesting books So 
e* 


you ever read—BUT 
Don’t Neglect to Send Coupon Today 


¢ 


AMERICAN HISTORY FROM THE AGE OF DISCOVERY ee ee Se 
Defence in American History; Sam Houston and Freedom; In- , 
dian Fights and Fighters; The Rough Riders of ’68; The War tlemen adventurers. Listen to the 
with the Sioux; Custer’s Last Fight; 
Joseph’s Own Story; The ngs War; ee ee Ager Black Flag, the dare-devils who sailed 
Adventure in History; Tales o 


The thrilling adventures of Hernando de Soto; The Huguenot 
Colonies; Gentlemen of the Black Flag; Under the “Jolly 
Roger”; Blackbeard; The French and Indian War; The War of 
the Revolution; Washington’s Greatest Campaigns; Sea Fighters 
of the Revolution; The War with France; The War with Tripoli; 
The Second War with England; The American Wasps and Their 
Victims; The Last Battle with England; Border Fights and 
Fighters; The Creek- War; The Seminole War; Tecumseh, 
Greatest of the Indians; David Crockett and the Most Desperate 


















and Fighters; The Greatest 
Adventure; Stories of Whaling 


Duels; Col. James Bowie 


dreds of other stories of thrilling adventure and hair-breadth looted the Don’s treasure ships of the 
escape. 


of Bowie Knife Fame; and hun- YOU how they laid siege to cities, and 


ae THIRTY-TWO AGAINST 
THREE THOUSAND 


Let not the Hun lay the flattering 
unction to his confident soul that in- 
feriority in numbers is a serious draw- 
back to the American fighting man. 
Victory in the face of tremendous odds 
is one of his specialties. Marvel over — 
that wonderful story of The Thirty- — 
Two American Troopers Against the ~ 
Three Thousand Sioux Warriors at — 
Piney Island, the most remarkable and — 
overwhelming victory ever wen by 
soldiers on any field. 

Read how each trooper accounted in 
killed and wounded for thirty-five of 
the gallant red foemen—and this with 
the use of the rifle only. 

These 6 volumes are packed full of 
just such stories of American prowess 
and valor. Not to know them is to miss 
some of the finest thrills that the whole — 
history of human bravery affords. 


STORIES THAT STIR THE BLOOD 
You will glory in these splendid stories 
of dauntless heroism, of subtle strat- 
egy, of brilliant tactics, of fierce fight- 
ing which vitalize the past and make 
one jealous of the glorious title, Citizen 
of the United States. You will gain a 
new conception of America’s fights and 
fighters, and take increased devotion to 
the cause to which our fighting fore- 
fathers consecrated their lives. 


A BATTLE HISTORY OF AMERICA 


which includes the tales of the Con- 
quistadors, the Knights Errant of 
Colonization, the Soldiers of Fortune 
who long before the earliest English © 
settlements in North America had ~ 
made their names a terror from Mexico — 
to Peru. Read ‘‘The Greatest Adven- ~— 
ture in‘History,” an exploit without 


Cortez and his handful of Spanish gen- 


The Nez Percé War; Chief yarns told by the Gentlemen of the 


9° 





under the “‘ Jolly Roger. Let them tell 


Days; Famous American 


gold and silver stripped from the tem- 
ples of the Incas. 


Artists Who 


Have Illustrated BRUNSWICK SUBSCRIPTION CO. 
7: * 1116 Brunswick Bidg., New York, N. Y. 
American Fights I enclose $1 00. 
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PAINTED FOR LIGGETT & MYERS TOBACCO CO, 





ODAY, “big” men—young as well as old— This is doubtless because men find that, 
know that it is worth while to give some even though they may smoke more often 
thought even to what they smoke. than usual, Fatimas still leave them feeling ) 
Of course, Fatima is not the only cigarette keen and alert. Fatimas are rightly called 
chosen by these men; but it perhaps comes “ sensible.” 
nearer to it than any other. . Liggaits Mysrs Tobacco Cx 










KATIM 


CA Sensible @i igaretle 

















